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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY«* 


Tuts Magazine has always said its best word of encouragement to 
the cause of popular education ; and now we purpose to take another 
onward step in this department. To introduce any science as a new 
classic among elementary studies, demands exact knowledge of that 
science, and a wide survey of existing institutions. It is the part of 
wise policy for our country to borrow from other lands all that is good, 
while we make better whatever we appropriate. We have no fear of 
any thing foreign, whether in science, literature, arts, or even manners, 
so long as we can filter them through our republican minds and our 
puritan hearts. Our country ought to take the lead in this business of 
popular education, and set such an example to our sister republics of 
the South as can be followed with safety. We should teach them to 
hope all things not impossible, and to believe all things not unreasonable. 

We maintain that a// knowledge, which does not lead to error, is use- 
ful. Where there exists in a nation the greatest diversity of pursuits, 
there the business of society goes on with most precision ; and where 
there are the greatest number of relationships in our ideas, there we 

advance most rapidly and securely. Happy then is he who in this stage 
of existence can acquire the most knowledge with the greatest degree 
of innocence. ‘To educate is to form character ; it is to develope all 
the powers in their natural order, proper time and due proportion, so 
that we shall see in that grown-up character all that Gop designed in 
the infant constitution. ” Education does not so much consist in carrying 
materials to the mind, as in bringing out materials from the mind. To 
the teacher falls the sacred office of education ; (educo) of drawing 
humanity out of man ; of tempting forth the various energies of thought, 
and of becoming a fellow-laborer with Gop in bringing out the godlike 
in the human soul. The universe, our globe, life, truth, art, science, 
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faith, immortality, in short, every thing our minds can know, or hope 
grasp, are means. Man is making his progress through matter ; he is 
here at school, schooling for eternity. He hasan interest, an inevitable 
positive interest, in every moment of the eternal future. We may 
therefore add to our statement just made: To educate is to form immortal 
character. 

For the child’s body Gop has prepared the best food fitted for every 
moment of its growth. For every moment of the child’s mind he has 
likewise prepared the means of growth. ‘These means are arranged 
in a naturally-ascending series, corresponding to the gradually-unfolding 
powers of the mind; beginning with those which arrest the eager cu- 
riosity of the youngest child, and ending with those which reveal them- 
selves only to the searching analysis of the profoundest philosopher. 
To the teacher belongs the duty of applying these in their proper por- 
tions, suitable times, and simple forces. If the body has not so much 
of the natural food as it can well digest, it languishes, and is not such a 
body as Gop designed. If the mind has not so much of its natural ali- 
ment as it can well digest, it languishes, is stinted, and is not such a 
character as Gop designed. The question then is, what has Gop pro- 
vided for the best nourishment of the young mind, and how should these 
means of development be applied so that we may realize Gon’s idea of 
a man ? 

It is not our purpose to answer this question except as pertains to one 
particular branch of instruction, and that branch is Natura History. 

Gop seems to have proposed his material creation as a standing, per- 
petual study to his intelligent creatures, where, ever learning, they can 
never learn all. We cannot open our eyes, nor stretch out our hands, 
nor take a step, but we see and handle and tread upon the things from 
which the most wonderful discoveries and the most useful inventions 
have been deduced. The subject of Natural History is no narrower 
than the vast creation ; a history of nature. The study of this science, 
then, how comprehensive !— comprehensive, because it embraces a know- 
ledge of all the beings and bodies spread over the surface of the earth, 
of all the substances under that surface which constitute its mass, of all 
the phenomena of which these bodies are the seat, the various charac- 
ters which distinguish them from each other, and the part they all act in 
the great economy of the universe. The study of this science, more- 
over, how simple ! — simple, because it has to do,with what our eyes can 
see, our hands can handle, and our minds can know. Leaving the fields 
of conjectural criticism and vague hypothesis, it goes to plant itself on 
the sterling facts of nature and of life. 

From this wide field of truth and inquiry we select one topic, sug- 
gested by the two works named at the head of this article ; viz. the in- 
troduction of Natural History as a regular classic into all our colleges, 
academies, normal and high schools. The questions which seem to 
embrace our subject are these : 

First: Is Natural History a science which youths from twelve to 
eighteen years of age can understand ? 

Seconp: If they can understand it, is it a study which will help to 
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develope the powers of their minds and to elevate the affections of their 
hearts ? 

Turrp: If it can do both these, how can it be introduced as a regular 
classic into our seminaries ? 

I. We begin then with asking: Is Natural History a science which 
youths from twelve to eighteen years of age can understand ? 

We answer. In all the best private schools and in all the universi- 
ties on the continent of Europe, pupils of both sexes study this science 
as a specific part of regular instruction ; and we never heard it said 
that they could not understand it, but on the contrary, pupils there have 
repeatedly told us that they esteemed it the most attractive of all studies. 
In the Normal Schools and Colleges it is a fixed study, as much as 
Greek or Mathematics. If European pupils can understand it, cannot 
American ? 

But as this answer to our question may not be wholly satisfactory to 
some, let us answer it in the fullest manner by examining the topics 
most fit to be introduced into our seminaries ; and this examination will 
convince us that our youth can understand them. We might here 
examine Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry or Zoology, and a 
specimen-lesson might be selected from either of these sciences to illus- 
trate the simplicity which could be introduced into an elementary work 
which successfully popularized Natural History as a study for youth. 
Such a specimen-lesson we will here attempt as an example. We care 
not from what department it be taken; but we have selected the Skele- 
ton of Birds, because it is so little known, and because the statements 
concerning it can be so easily verified. Let us look, then, with the eye 
of a learner at the skeleton of birds; and the following questions and 
answers may introduce us into the school-room : 

Question: What circumstances claim particular attention in the 
skeletons of birds ? 

Answer: The materials of which they are composed, then their 
peculiar forms, and then their natural arrangement. 

Question : What can you say about these ? 

Answer: The materials of which the skeleton of birds is composed 
are bones, horn and gristle ; and their peculiar forms and arrangement 
may be seen in the turkey and goose, which we have on our tables ; 
though every different order of birds has a shape exactly fitted to its 
own peculiar mode of getting its living and rearing its young. 

Question. In making the skeleton of birds, what objects were chiefly 
to be regarded ? 

Answer: There were two objects to be secured ; viz. strength and 
lightness. 

Question: Yes; and how were these secured ? 

Answer: They were secured, in the first place, by adopting quills, 
which combine strength and lightness more than any other substance in 
notice ; and secondly, by making the bones hollow so that the bird can 
fill them with air, which air being warmer than the outward air, makes 
the bird a sort of balloon in the sky. 

Question : Can you state another curious fact on this subject ? 

Answer: I can; and the fact is this: that those limbs in birds which 
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are the most used in locomotion have bones the most hollow. For ex- 
ample, the wings of the ostrich are not hollow, because they are never 
used in flight ; while the bones of its legs are remarkably hollow, be- 
cause they are used in locomotion. So the leg-bones of great fliers are 
not particularly hollow, because these birds do not depend on running ; 
while their wing-bones are remarkably hollow, because they are used 
for motion. 

Question: Can you mention another singular fact relating to the 
skeleton of birds ? 

Answer: There is one relating to the back-bone or vertebre. The 
vertebree in the mammalia are flexible, and unless they were so these 
animals could not move as they do; but in birds the several small 
bones which compose the back-bone, just opposite the wings, are all sol- 
dered together so that they cannot bend, and the reason for this is, that 
the wings in flying need a stiff, immoveable fulcrum or support to sus- 
tain them in their violent motions of striking the air. This contrivance, 
of making the vertebre solid, nearly doubles the power of the wings. 

Question: But do all birds have stiff vertebree opposite their 
wings ? : 

Answer: No; because all do not need a fulcrum. For example ; 
the ostrich and cassowary, which do not fly, have moveable back-bones 
like the mammalia. If their vertebra were stationary they would ex- 
perience extreme inconvenience. 

Question: Is there any peculiarity in the articulation of the head 
with the vertebral column ? 

Answer: There is. It is more moveable than in the higher ani- 
mals ; and it is effected by means of one rounded eminence in the upper 
bone of the neck, (called condyle.) Thus, the head turns as on a swi- 
vel, and the bird can direct his face completely backward. None of 
the mammalia can do this, because in their bones there are two and three 
candyles. 

Question: Are there any interesting facts pertaining tothe sternum, 
or breast-bone, in birds ? 

Answer: Yes, many; and one of them is this, that while in man 
and in the other mammalia the breast-bone is fastened to the ribs by 
cartilege or gristle, thus enabling the chest to expand and contract in 
breathing ; this is not so in birds, because this motion of the bones 
would make the fulcrum of the wings unsteady and flexible, and thus 
fatally weaken it as a point of support. Nature knowing this has put 
bone in birds where gristle exists in all other animals, and thus has 
completely obviated every difficulty. 

Question: You say that the fastening of the breast-bone to the ribs 
differs from that in the mammalia, I would ask, if the breast-bone it- 
self also differs from the same bone in other animals ? 

Answer: Certainly it does. Look at the sternum of a man; it is 
very small, while that of a duck is immense. The breast-bone in 
birds is a broad shield or concave buckler spread over the whole breast. 

Question: But why are they so much more expanded in birds than 
in other animals ? 

Answer: Because the great muscles that move the wings must be 
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fastened in the strongest manner possible; and this broad surface of 
bone, with its high longitudinal ridge in the centre, affords room for 
thus tying down the muscles of flight. 

Question: Has the sternum the same proportionate size in all 
birds ? 

Answer: It has not. The ostrich, for example, has a sternum 
smaller than that of the swan or the eagle; and the naturalist is taught 
to decide, by the shape and size of the breast-bone, whether the bird be 
a slow or a vigorous flier. The sternum of the ostrich is too small and 
weak to give any strength to his wings, while that of the eagle is 
broad and stout, indicating an immense power of wing. 

Question: What do these and other facts concerning the skeleton of 
birds, teach the reflecting mind ? 

Answer: They show that exact adaptation of means to ends which 
pervades creation. Her who contrived the skeleton of birds, made it to 
correspond minutely with the density of the atmosphere and the power 
of gravitation. 

This specimen is sufficient ; though the lesson on the skeleton might 
be continued to a great length, showing at every step new marks of 
wise design ; and the whole might be as easily comprehended. 

Take the bill, or beak, of birds; and whether we examine those 
which are made to tear flesh, or those intended to crack nuts, or catch 
fish, or open oysters, or strain water, in each and every group we shall 
see surprising differences, yet in each an exact adaptation of means to 
ends. So likewise of their feet; if to grapple live prey, or serve as 
stilts, or to defend the brood, or scratch the ground, or row in the water, 
each species will abundantly vindicate the perfection of its form, and 
show to a demonstration that every bone, quill, beak and talon, are in 
harmony with the universal order of creation. 

We repeat, that this is not a tithe of what may be said on the skele- 
ton of birds ; but this is enough with our readers to show, as an exam- 
ple, that a youth of twelve years could perfectly understand it all. 
Every other point is susceptible of being made equally plain, and quite 
as interesting ; and we will here venture to add, that we believe the 
whole science of natural history can be thus simplified, and made as 
much more clear and intelligible than grammar and rhetoric, as mathe- 
matics is more demonstrable than poetry. 

Had we more space for adding proofs we should find them at hand 
and most abundant ; but we must dismiss this part of the subject with a 
recapitulation. First, that the science of natural history is a regular 
and cherished classic in European schools; and Seconp, that its lead- 
ing principles and facts may be so stated as to be level with the youth- 
ful comprehension. 

II. Our second inquiry, therefore, is this: Js Natural History a 
science which will help to develope the intellectual powers and to elevate 
the moral affections ? 

We answer, that it is admirably adapted to develope the intellectual 
powers. Nature was the first volume that Heaven published for the 
education of man, and Adam was its first student. He had no other 
book. Creation was the page spread out before him, and Gop was his 
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teacher ; and the first thing he did was to give distinguishing names to 
all the animals of the earth and sky. From his day to ours the pure- 
hearted and reflecting have loved to hold communion with Nature in all 
her beautiful forms ; and he whose thoughts are fixed on Botany, Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, will promptly confess that they 
are studies which require minute observation, delicate analyses, serial 
proofs, and philosophical classification ; thus being the freest, healthiest 
exercise to the intellectual powers. Matter in its various forms and 
combinations, and life in its various modes and forces, constitute the 
basis of all physical science, while they are the truest illustrations of 
the philosophy of mind. Natural History is thus the great source of 
human knowledge, the great object of mental activity. If mathematics 
claim to have positive strength in developing intellect, then surely na- 
tural history is equally potent; for, the severity of mathematics marks 
all the processes of thought. It is eminently, in this respect, an exact 
science, resting on demonstrations. The great Cuvier, that second 
legislator in natural science, says: ‘ The habit necessarily agquired in 
the study of natural history, of mentally classifying a great number of 
ideas, is one of the advantages of this science which is seldom spoken 
of, and which, when it shall have been generally introduced into the 
system of common education, will perhaps become the principal one. 
It exercises the student in that part of logic which is called method, as 
the study of geometry does in that which is called syllogism ; because 
natural history is the science which requires the most precise methods, 
as geometry is that which demands the most rigorous reasoning. Now, 
this art of method, when once well acquired, may be applied with infi- 
nite advantage to studies the most foreign to natural history. Every 
discussion which supposes a classification of facts, every research which 
requires a distribution of matters, is performed after the same manner ; 
and he who has cultivated this science merely for amusement, is sur- 
prised at the facilities it affords for disentangling all kinds of ‘affairs.’ 
This testimony in favor of introducing natural history as a regular 
study into our elementary schools, is from a man who surpassed all 
others in his attainments in the science, and whose recommendation 
therefore has almost the force of a divine command. 

Take chemistry, and see it penetrating to the primitive atoms of all 
substances, then unfolding their combinations, revealing their pmem, 
and after all, reiiniting them anew for the progress of all useful arts! 
How do we admire when we see it harnessing galvanism, electricity 
and light to its car, and make them fill the earth with comforts and 
health! The results of chemical analysis are becoming every month 
more important to society ; and every new one is a new reason why the 
course of instruction in our higher schools should embrace them. This 
science opens a field of inquiry to the young mind at once engaging and 
profitable ; and we have known boys, twelve years old, who have re- 
peated and understood the experiments of learned professors. It only 
needs in this, as in many other departments, that we should have suffi- 
cient faith in the capacity of young minds. 

With equal justice similar remarks may be made concerning geology 
and mineralogy. They are sciences which can be made level to the 
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youthful comprehension ; and when so made, they will become sources 
of healthful excitement and industrious observation. 

With regard to botany, there can be no doubt that it will soon become 
a regular classic in every elevated school. Its adaptation to the tastes 
and habits of children, its connexion with their pleasures, their food and 
even their medicine, would be enough to insure their love for it, with- 
out connecting it with the first form of organic life to which so large a 
part of the animal creation looks, and to which all animal life prima- 
rily has relationship. 

With regard to zoology, this is a science which may be first introduced 
because most easily apprehended, and yielding the earliest reward. 
The animals which on every side arrest our attention, are too familiar 
to need description, and a youth would be already in possession of the 
requisite introductory knowledge in their study. He would often be but 
extending his view, teaching him the philosophy of what (as in the skele- 
ton of birds) his eyes had constantly beheld. The means of study 
would be so within reach that this part of natural history could be pur- 
sued at any time to almost any extent. 

Among the advantages which this study imparts to the intellectual 
faculties, are those of tracing relationships and of comprehending its 
rigid rules of classification. Each part is connected as directly as an- 
tecedent and consequent can be. It is said in commendation of mathe- 
matics, that each preceding principle well understood becomes a lumi- 
nous introduction to the next succeeding. ‘This is also true to its fullest 
extent in zoology. Each law of life with which the pupil becomes ac- 
quainted serves as a revealer to the next in order; and when once the 
series is well entered upon, the student will find too great enthusiasm 
growing within him, unless he has the privilege of entire devotion to the 
science. For example; when the student is able to distinguish the pe- 
culiarities in the teeth of different orders of animals, how soon will he 
be able to decide on the form, food and habits of those animals. As soon 
as he knows accurately the bill and feet in birds, or the mouth and fins 
in fishes, how readily will he classify those which fall under his notice. 
Now think what an infinity of relationships are connected with each one 
of these inquiries! Questions touching earth, air and water immedi- 
ately arise for adjustment, and before the student is aware he finds him- 
self environed by truths, new and luminous, all rising out of his first 
lessons in animal life. ‘Take the most unfavorable case ; a young man 
in acountry village. ‘That young man, if he had been taught the ele- 
ments of zoology at school, would feel an interest to collect all the dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, birds, reptiles, insects, etc., which came within 
his reach ; and fixing his attention on their shape, size, color, motions 
and habits, would soon gather a little museum of specimens. His taste 
for these pursuits would not die out in his soul, because there would be 
often presented to him new illustrations of what he had learned. With 
Nature for a book, and Nature’s Gop for a teacher, he could not walk 
far without seeing some new passage to peruse. Thus his mind would 
always be awake to his researches; and selecting one department as 
more agreeable to his taste than the others, he would miss no occasion 
of enlarging his experience. Thus, on his favorite topic he would cen- 
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tre his thoughts and feelings, and that part of zoology would become 
his every-day theme of conversation among his friends and fellow-labor- 
ers. How would he thus fill with delightful and improving pursuits 
many of the hours that others waste in vacuity, and thus educate his 
mind to reflection, and his heart to piety! What process more simple 
than this; what more rational; what more attainable; what more 
elevating? At how little cost does this fill life with interest! The 
habit of methodical thinking would be gradually strengthened in that 
young man’s mind, till it came to preside over all his studies. ‘The 
thoughts must conform to that beautiful series of classes, orders, fami- 
lies, tribes, and species into which created beings classify and arrange 
themselves. Without the inductive methods nothing can be done; but 
with them we can make the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
speak out the laws which govern the stars. 

The study of zoology demands and begets habits of observation. 
There is no study which so opens the eyes as natural history. There 
are times when the naturalist would be glad to be lined with eyes. 
Wakefulness and curiosity are up in all their strength, and the feelers 
of the soul are all spread out. Knowledge rushes in at every pore! 
What study can be more favorable to mental progress ? 

And is it not equally favorable to moral ? This question we promised 
to answer. Let us then endeavor to look at creation from the angle 
at which the Derry looks at it. 

The universe is the visible translation of the Creator’s thought ; 
the embodiment of that great idea which was patterned forth in his own 
mind before he said, ‘ Let there be light.’ After that glorious prototype 
the things about us were made, each sustaining now as then its unbroken 
relationship to its mighty Maker. The careful study of the works of 
Gop must lead the human mind to adoration, trust and love. It is the 
study of natural history that most directly promotes this highest dig- 
nity of the mind, because it is tracking the Derry in his works; and 
surely the student, as he comes into possession of the divine thoughts, 
must feel his own enlarged and elevated. He thereby comes into the 
sanctuary of his own being ; nay more, he comes into the society of a 
higher intelligence than his own, and therefore feels the dignity of one 
who is admitted to the holy of holies. What loftier science can there be 
than that where the Creator’s ideas are the connecting links in the 
chain of human reasoning, and his works are the inspiration of the in- 
structed heart ? 

Now, the difference between being an intelligent reader of the works 
of Gop, and no reader at all, isimmense. Suppose you are placed ina 
splendid gallery of first-rate paintings, exhibiting the poetic conceptions 
of the most inventive artists. You know little or nothing of paintings, 
and therefore the views, figures and histories before you are so many 
bewildering hieroglyphics to your eye. You know not where to begin 
or how to read. Suppose a judge and connoisseur should enter the gal- 
lery, and standing with you before a group, should repeat to you in 
words the story the painter has told on the canvass. As soon as you 
have caught the idea and got the key, then you understand every stroke 
of the pencil; and now how entirely different to you is that painting ! 
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The hieroglyphics immediately become the most simple and expressive 
words. You look at the facts from the same point as did the artist; you 
enter into his thought; you glow with his warmth, and kindle with his 
spirituality ; and the difference between your present state of knowledge 
and your former i ignorance is about the difference between a seeing man 
and a blind one; and this, we take it, is exactly the difference between 
the naturalist and the uninstructed man, in their observance and relish 
cf nature. 

To make this point yet clearer: suppose you stood before the por- 
trait of Newton, not knowing it was his. You look at it and speak of 
it without any great interest, regarding it only as a man’s head on a 
painted canvass. But, suppose a friend should come and tell you it was 
the original portrait of the illustrious mathematician ; would the state 
of your thoughts remain the same as before? Oh, no; that face now 
becomes ali radiant with hallowed associations; the very tints before 
you seem to glow with that mighty genius which decomposed the solar 
ray, and demonstrated, with all the majesty of truth, the compound na- 
ture of light. ‘The moment the name of Newton reaches your ear you 
connect with his form before you the great law of gravitation, which 
stretches its arms to the outer boundaries of creation, holding in its steady 
grasp the universe of Gop. How many noble thoughts rush to the soul ; 
and how different your mind and feelings now, from what they were in 
your ignorance! Be assured that Nature, to its true and loving stu- 
dent, awakens sentiments and emotions as vivid and as lasting; while 
to the uninstructed and heedless she is a dead and unintelligible pic- 
ture. 

Pardon us one more illustration. He who looks on the letters of a 
printed page sees dark lines on a white ground; but, he who in addi- 
tion can read and comprehend, he looks beyond the outward forms to 
the inner intelligence, and gathers up the inspiration that lies hidden 

under these dead signs; so he who looks with uninstructed eye upon 
the vast creation, sees sky, earth, fields, animals and motion, and there 
he stops; while the naturalist, regarding also these outward forms, 
passes through them to analyze the whole, and thus penetrates till he 
comes to the divine idea, or central model after which the whole uni- 
verse is formed, with its perfect unity of design and its infinite variety 
of parts. The naturalist reads on the page of nature the grand majes- 
tic text of Divine wisdom and love, written in characters into which 
Time cannot eat, and preserved from age to age from all corrupt inter- 
polations. Yes; he traces there the sublime unity, the universal type, 
the frontal idea existing in the Divine Mind, connecting the mammoth and 
the snail. In one word, he ‘ looks through nature up to Nature’s Gop.’ 

By these illustrations and remarks we would enforce the simple fact, 
that the study of natural history opens to us ten thousand sources of 
knowledge and happiness which are forever closed to the rest of man- 
kind. Now the question is, whether our children, who are to live in 
this world, shall always walk blindfold through it, shut out from all the 
glory, beauty and inspiration of nature? Has Gop given us eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and hearts to feel, and then placed us in the midst of 
this earthly paradise, where every sense can be regaled, only that we 
VOL. XXV. 38 
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should shut our eyes and stop our ears, and petrify our hearts? Poor 
Julia Brace and Laura Bridgman, who have been deaf, dumb and blind 
from birth, have an apology for their ignorance of the works of Gop ; 
but, for us, whose heads are all planted over with the hungry inlets of 
knowledge, there is no excuse for dooming ourselves to their condition: 
‘Ox! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the sheltering mountain’s bosom shields, 


And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
Oh! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven!’ 


It cannot be doubted that the proper study of nature begets devout 
affections ; and this truth has given rise to the common maxim, ‘that a 
true naturalist cannot be a bad man.’ Gop’s works do appeal strongly 
to our higher natures; and may we not lay it down as an axiom, that 
from the radiant page of creation are to be read the first lessons of 
beauty and sublimity ? When our first parents opened their eyes upon 
Paradise they saw beauty ; and when they walked its fields in inno- 
cence they felt sublimity. ‘The young, and pure, and trusting spirit is 
ever thus in harmony with the universe ; and the study of natural his- 
tory will keep it in the blest communion. The fresh and docile heart 
takes to nature as instinctively as the grazing animal takes to the field, 
or the web-footed fowl tothe sea. These tendencies have been forcibly 
arrested in our children by the same unnatural process by which some 
grazing animals are never allowed to see a pasture, and some web-footed 
fowls are cooped up for life in a dry pen. Children have been so forci- 
bly crowded into the narrow and artificial paths made by men, that the 
wide and cheerful paths of nature have been untrodden. Only give 
natural history its fair chance among the studies of youth, and we are 
confident it will become one of the most grateful and efficient of the for- 
mative powers in education. The boy who desires to have his miniature 
garden, his faithful dog, and his hive of bees; and his sister, who must 
have her plat of flowers, her dear Canary and her golden fish, do both 
show the common taste of the human heart to hold communion with na- 
ture. Human taste is a creation of Gop, and that taste finds its objects 
in the kindred works of Gop; that mind therefore which is in harmony 
with nature, dwells in the Divine idea. Such a mind feels that it gravi- 
tates toward the great spiritual centre, and rejoices in its oneness with 
the Infinite. 

We close this part of our subject with an inference. ‘In the begin- 
ning Gop created the heavens and the earth :’ He looked upon the works 
of his hand and pronounced them coop. By the study of these works 
we seem to look at creation from the same angle at which the Derry 
looked at it, and we then understandingly join Him in his decision of ap- 
proval; and we infer, that from the very constitution of the human 
mind, and the nature of the human heart, there cannot come to the mind 
these thoughts, nor to the heart these emotions, without expanding the 
one and elevating the other. ! 

III. If then it be true that the study of natural history will help 
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to unfold the reasoning powers and to elevate the pious affections, the 
only remaining question is, how can this study be introduced into our 
seminaries of learning ? 

We answer, by making their presidents, guardians and teachers feel 
the force of the truths now stated. As soon as they are persuaded of 
them they cannot hesitate. We cannot hesitate to become fellow-work- 
ers with that great TeacuEr, whose lessons are written all over the world 
in letters of light, and whose blessing descends upon youth as his dew 
distils on the opening flower. 

Many governors of literary, scientific and educational establishments 
have said to us, ‘ We should like to make natural history a regular 
study in our seminary, but we have no proper books.’ In botany, che- 
mistry, and geology, there are excellent manuals; and the two works of 
Professor Edwards and Mr. Wyatt, at the head of this article, show 
that zoology has not been overlooked. ‘The first lessons in zoology by 
the distinguished French savan were prepared by him many years ago. 
He has since given an extended work on the same subject, illustrated 
with valuable anatomical drawings. His fame and success drew upon 
him the attention of the French Government, and he has lately furnished 
at their request, a treatise on zoology superior to any that preceded it. 
Out of the abounding good-will of this excellent scholar, he offered a 
copy of all the plates of his last work to the writer of this article, who 
now has them for the illustration of a work on zoology, preparing under 
the guidance of his learned friend. With a microscopic eye to exa- 
mine particulars, and a telescopic one to look at groups, the French 
philosophers have laid all succeeding ages under obligations to them. 
The philosophic rigor of their classifications, based on actual dissec- 
tions, is a glory to science. Among those who have devoted their chief 
strength to the ducidus ordo, we find M. Lemmonnier, whose work Mr. 
Wyatt has translated; and here we must express our regret that the 
author has not enlarged and simplified the treatise, so as to render it ac- 
cessible to youth. If better books are needed in some departments of 
natural history, we trust that scholars will appear ready and willing to 
furnish the necessary manuals. All will be welcome to this field of 
labor, and the more that enter it the better. The series of class-books 
on zoology now preparing will soon appear to take their modest place 
by the side of others, and do their humble part in the great enterprise. 
We know of no better way for naturalists to bring this subject before the 
proper authorities. We are sure that all such efforts will be viewed 
with candor; and that there are many who will kindly overlook some 
defects in execution, while they generously patronize the noble object 
that such contributions are designed to assist. Especially to the ‘ Ame- 
rican Institute of Instruction,’ and to the Natural History Societies, may 
the friends of this science look with confidence, assured of aid in every 
plan that promises an upward step in the means of elementary in- 
struction. 

Having thus answered, as our limits would allow, the three questions 
proposed, we add a few remarks, somewhat inferential. 

The study of natural history is happily free from all parties in poli- 
tics and sects in religion; thus giving the freest exercise to all our 
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powers, without the interference of any narrowing prejudice or conven- 
tional aim. 

It is a study particularly fitted to our country, where the means of 
verifying the leading principles are within the reach of every village. 
If this science should become a fixed study in all our normal schools 
and academies, as it undoubtedly will in all our colleges, it will be 
advisable to make collections of specimens, and have them deposited 
where all the pupils can have the freest accessto them. We have seen 
some of the high schools in Massachusetts which have gathered many 
interesting specimens; and as every region has some peculiarities in 
its mineral, vegetable and animal domains, it would become a most easy, 
useful and agreeable exercise for students to collect and arrange what 
they find about them. After a few years the system of exchanges, so 
common in Europe, would get into operation, and then the science would 
become a new bond of fellowship between separated but congenial minds. 
If a microscope could be added to such a collection, so much the better ; 
and if an itinerant lecturer, or school missionary, would take this science 
among his other subjects for awakening young minds to reflection, and 
young hearts to piety, so much the better still. 

Among the incidental advantages attendant on this pursuit, we trust 
we may reckon this, that it will put an end definitely and forever to that 
whole system of murder and cruelty that is visited on the harmless races 
of animals, be they quadrupeds, birds or insects. 

May we not count the promotion of health as among its benefactions ? 
It brings its votary into the open air, and prompts to those muscular ex- 
ercises out of which come growth and strength. How many domestic 
prison-doors in America would it be a blessing thus to open ! 

It is profitable to the purse too ; for it belongs to that skill which has 
taught how to make two blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore. It instructs how to improve the races of animals, so as to give us 
better clothing and sweeter food; while it reveals how to arrest most 
effectually the ravages of those insects which destroy our crops, and 
those worms which scuttle our ships. In short, its botany and chemistry 
have uncounted wealth yet in store for some future Linnzeus and Davy, 
as its geology and zoology have for some future Cuvier. 

There is another incidental advantage. Some minds have a bias 
toward valuing chiefly all deviations from nature, considering those 
productions alone as curious and interesting which break through her 
laws and mar her beauty. Now the study of natural history takes 
off the eye from these aberrations from the prevalent wisdom and har- 
mony of nature’s works, in order to fix them upon the oft-repeated and 
all-surrounding proofs of completeness and perfection. 

Some will grant there is yet another good in its protective power over 
the mind. Now-a-days we are surrounded with miraculous claims to 
supernatural nonsense ; and we know of no study so curative of these 
thick-crowding absurdities as that of nature ; andthe more that natural 
science is studied, the less will impostors prevail. Ghosts are terribly 
afraid of day-light. Natural science, more than any other study, steadies 
the mind. Its truths once acquired are not like those vaporous theories 
that watch their occasions to vanish from the thoughts; but they are 
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substantial facts, and like our household friends are ever presenting 
their faces for grateful recognition. It is not among the least attractions 
of our favorite study that its truths are easily remembered. 

Is the science we recommend isolated, or does it accord with our 
social instincts ? It seems to us that every thing pertaining to it is dif- 
fusive and social. In this business of science, we are all indebted to 
the parent minds that have preceded us; but their legacies have descended 
to the world generally, and not to heirs and assigns that can be named 
only in the will of the testator. Nature’s largess is universal and irre- 
spective. Natural science brings all classes and conditions together. 
There is no monopoly, there is no solitude ; because the natural philo- 
sopher is addressed continually by many living voices; voices not of 
reproach, not of scorn, not of defiance, not of discouragement, but voices 
of endearment, of invitation, of trust and of hope. It is eminently a 
social study. Man’s heart answers to nature, and nature answers to 
man’s heart. ‘They were both made by the same Betne, and made for 
each other. The mind thus instinctively forms a friendship with the 
nature, which is crowding about our path, and which is asking for com- 
munion and copartnership. Is there not a sympathy between the wide 
and winning lessons of creation and the open, asking spirit of childhood ? 
Lord Bacon says: ‘ He that would enter the kingdom of nature must 
enter it as the christian does the kingdom of heaven, in the capacity of 
a little child.’ No sentiment can be truer than this. Docility, thirst 
for exact knowledge, and love of truth; these are the beautiful attributes 
of childhood, and they accord harmoniously with the teachings of 
nature. 

Allow us, then, in strongest urgency, to recommend the introduction 
of natural history as a regular classic into all our normal schools and 
academies, and especially into those institutions whose aim it is to un- 
fold harmoniously a// the faculties of man. We cannot but think that 
this science would be a welcome substitute in many schools for the 
history of national wars, the debates of angry politicians, the sublimi- 
ties of rhetoric, and the mazes of grammar. We are sure that pupils 
will find its study both head-work and heart-work. It brings the rea- 
soning powers into immediate contact with all the laws of matter, 
motion and life, while at the same time it brings the moral affections into 
communion with their universal harmonies. It leads us to see the works 
of Gop as they are, and then by irresistible consequence, to feel that 
they are ‘very good.’ It spreads out before us the proofs of a Creator, 
and then the reasons for our trust in His wisdom, power and love. How 
many therefore, are the pleasures of the naturalist! His are the satis- 
factions which flow from looking at nature from the divine point of 
observation, of seeing the relations man bears to the universe, of tracing 
the general adaptation, the all-pervading harmony and the sublime intent 
of the whole ; and added to these, the joys of systematic and satisfac- 
tory thinking, of well-sinewed limbs, and a heart tuned to gladness. 
Permit us then to say, that when this study shall take the rank it deserves 
among our means of education, the rank it now holds in the best semi- 
naries of Europe, that it will be found effective, above most others, in 
developing the intellectual and moral powers of youth. 
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Of examples there are thousands; we content ourselves with one, and 
he is a host. Ourown Aupuson says of himself: ‘ When I had hardly 
yet learned to walk, and to articulate those first words, always so endear- 
ing to parents, the productions of nature that lay spread all around were 
constantly pointed out tome. They soon became my playmates ; and 
before my ideas were sufficiently formed to enable me to estimate the 
difference between the azure tints of the sky and the emerald hue of 
the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy with them, not consisting of 
friendship merely, but bordering on phrenzy, must accompany me through 
life ; and now, more than ever, am I persuaded of the power of these 
early impressions. My father generally accompanied my steps, pro- 
cured birds and flowers for me, with great eagerness pointed out the ele- 
gant movements of the former and the splendid attire of the latter. My 
valued preceptor would then speak of the departure and return of birds 
with the seasons, and would describe their haunts ; and more wonderful 
than all, their change of livery ; thus exciting me to study them, and 
to raise my mind toward their great Creator.’ 




















Tuz Seventh Ode of the Fourth Book of Horacz is appropriate to the season on which we have en- 
tered. In the following translation, an attempt has been made not only to express the sentiments, but 
also to adopt the metre of the original, as far as the construction of English verse would permit. 
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Tue snows have fled, the green grass clothes the field, 
Leaves on the branches throng ; 

Earth all is chang’d ; the less’ning streamlets yield, 

And gently glide along. 


tI. 


The sister Graces dare, with vest unbound, 

With dancing Nymphs to bend, 
While the sweet hours, the year, in varying round, 
To us a warning send. 


111. 


Warning of change and death! The wintry frost 
Melts at the zephyr’s breath ; 

The spring’s soft gales in summer’s heat are lost, 

And Summer sinks in death. 


Iv. 


‘The fruitful Autumn pours her bounties then, 
Till Winter scowls once more ; 

Yet the fleet moons shall every loss regain, 

And brighter skies restore. 


Vv 


But ah! when we, to join the mighty dead, 
Sink at the mournful call, 

To where nEas, TuLLus, ANcus tread — 
Dust and a shade, we fall ! 










The Scalp-Hunter. 


vi. 


And who, Toravuatus, who can know that Heaven 
Another day may spare, 


pare 
Ere all = wealth, save that now brightly given, 
Shall bless thy greedy heir? 


vir. 


What can avail when brought to Minos hence, 
What move his stern decree ? 
Not thy high birth, thy pow’rful eloquence, 
Nor e’en thy piety. 


VIit. 


Diana’s self the chaste Hiprotytus 
Claim’d from the shades in vain ; 
Nor could for his Prrrrnovus, TuEsevs thus 
Break the Lethean chain. 


THE SCALP-HUNTER. 


4 SEMI-HISTORICAL SKETOH. 


Far be it from me to detract from the fair fame of our ancestors. 
Least of all, would I cast any reflection on those frontier heroes, the 
memory of whose exploits lives in the homely chronicles of Draxg, or 
in the ‘collections’ of some Historical Society ; or faintly survives in 
the mouldering pages of some obscure ms. Yet, if truth be told, their 
valiant deeds were not always achieved under the inspiration of pure 
patriotism. The backwoodsmen of a century since sometimes hunted 
Indians from the same motive that urges those of our time to hunt wolves ; 
viz., the bounty on scalps. Inthe year of which I propose to treat, 
1724, the bounty in New-Hampshire was, if my recollections do not 
fail me, ten pounds ; not an eighth part of the sum which peaceful and 
scrupulous Pennsylvania long afterward offered in the day of her dis- 
tress, when the savages of the West broke in upon her frontier. How 
far such measures are consonant with religion and morality, is a question 
which I gladly leave to be decided by pious philanthropists, who can 
form no conception of the circumstances that made them necessary ; 
for I propose merely to relate plain facts, and leave reflections and in- 
ferences to my betters. Should I be called upon to produce authority 
for what I say, I am permitted to refer to an ancient manuscript diary, 
kept by the Rev. Puingas W. Srons, of Portsmouth, and preserved in 
the small but valuable library of the New-Hampshire Fraternity of the 
«.t. This, however, relates merely to the earlier part of our narra- 
tive. The remainder must be regarded as of a character somewhat 
less authentic, as it rests solely on the authority of a tradition preserved 
by a few old squaws of the St. Francis tribe ; one of whom, rendered 
good-humored and loquacious by the benign influences of a bottle of 
rum, told the story at a hunting-camp near Lake Megantic. 
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A party of the tribe just mentioned came in July, 1724, to work 
their usual butcheries upon the back settlers of New-Hampshire. 
Eight white men undertook to chastise them, and secure the bounty. 
The savages were now retiring, which they did with remarkable celerity, 
and in an unusual direction. The whites plunged into the forests after 
them. For nearly a fortnight they hung on their rear, unable to find a 
good opportunity to attack. They traced them past Lake Winnipisio- 
gee; and from the top of Red Mountain saw them cross the beautiful 
lake beyond, in two canoes, made hastily of bark for the purpose. Again 
striking their trail, they followed it some twenty miles farther, into the 
recesses of those wild mountains that stretch from the present town of 
Conway toward the great father of New-England hills. Meanwhile 
the savages lost all suspicion of pursuit, as was evident from their care- 
less manner of encamping, and the great profusion of game which the 
frontiers-men found around their smouldering fires. 

One hot afternoon, the party came to the brow of a precipitous hill, 
looking northward, which commanded a wide prospect of forests and 
lonely mountains. Jn all probability there was no human being within 
the range of a dozen leagues save themselves and their destined prey. 
In its terrible solitude it was a scene of more than Alpine sublimity ; 
but what chiefly interested the hunters was a smoke that rose dense and 
distinct through the thick carpet of boughs at the bottom of a deep valley 
just below them. The afternoon sun was beating powerfully on the 
cliff where they sat, and filling the sultry air with the resinous odors 
of the spruce and pine that grew around. They watched till it had 
sunk behind the bristling firs on the ridge of the western mountain ; 
and then, as the usual crimson hue of an American sunset, which had 
suffused the whole landscape, turned to a gray obscurity, and the half: 
starved wolves began to call and reply from opposite hills, they descended 
and groped their way toward their victims. With great difficulty and 
danger they managed to surround the fires of the savages. Their mo- 
tives were none of the most magnanimous, it is true ; but one cannot 
help admiring the hardihood of thus assailing a very superior force in 
a wilderness whose savage features were of themselves sufficient to fill 
with awe and terror any but the manliest heart. 

It. is useless to dwell on the incidents of the ignoble and desperate 
conflict that followed. The white men had to lie flat on the ground for 
hours, before the last savage had wrapped himself in his blanket, and 
lain down. They counted eleven Indians around the two fires. It was 
now near midnight; the damp air of the forest was very chill, and the 
fires had sunk to glowing piles of coals, that shed a dim ruddy light on 
the sleepers, the mossy trunks of the trees, and the thick undergrowth 
around the spot. The leader of the whites was about to give the signal, 
when an [Indian turned in his sleep, murmured, and finally arose ; awa- 
kened apparently by the cold. Dropping his blanket, he approached 
the fire, and stirred the embers with a stick ; when a stream of crack- 
ling sparks flew upward, illuminating fora moment the distorted boughs 
and shadowy leaves. This sudden light was answered by a scream so 
piercing and unearthly, that the ferocious frontiers-men started at their 
posts ; and with a loud flapping of wings among the branches overhead, 
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a huge dark bird sailed off into the depths of the forest. The Indian 
immediately took a handful of tobacco from a pouch by his side, and 
scattered it on the coals, as an offering to the Great Horned Owl, whose 
supposed connexion with the divinities of his national mythology pro- 
cured it this remarkable honor. This was the poor fellow’s last act of 
piety. At that instant,the white men poured upon the sleepers a deadly 
fire, and bursting in with a fierce shout, beat down those who rose with 
axes and rifle-butts. Of the eleven, all but two were killed at the camp, 
or at a short distance from it. One of these two bounded into the dark 
woods and escaped ; the other was soon traced to a neighboring ‘ wind- 
fall,’ where no man could follow him, among the decayed trunks and 
roots and tangled branches. The dogs of the white men, however, soon 
penetrated into its depths, killed the wounded wretch, and drew him out. 

Thus was a deed achieved, of which the reverend gentleman before 
mentioned speaks in his diary with high praise, as an act of eminent 
service to Gop and man. The actors themselves felt well satisfied. 
Having peeled the trophy from each head, they tossed the carcasses into 
the bed of a cold and sluggish rivulet, that flowing from the clear springs 
in the heart of some granite mountain, glided lazily hard by, half hid 
by fallen trees, decaying logs and mosses, and the abundant vegetation 
that sprang from the rich forest soil. There they left them to be nibbled 
by the minute trout that darted in the pure icy waters; while seated 
around the rekindled fires, they ate the moose-meat which the Indians 
had left, and refreshed themselves with draughts from their rum-canteens. 
They ate and drank with the spirits of a party of successful wolf- 
hunters ; and when they laid down, they slept the sound sleep of health 
and toil. 

But the morning brought reflection and regrets. ‘They grumbled over 
their bad luck. One savage had escaped. The most prominent figure 
in their group was an old man, who sat on a log, leaning lazily forward, 
with his elbows on his knees, while he extracted the rich marrow from 
a thigh-bone of moose with his jack-knife. A little torn straw hat was 
stuck jauntily on one side of his gray bristly head ; his leathery coun- 
tenance expressed a kind of reckless good-humor, which his present 
discontent did not wholly banish; though you might see that his fea- 
tures could readily assume the expression of anger and even ferocity. 
He was venting his wrath and uneasiness through his toothless jaws, in 
a succession of oaths and injurious expressions, uttered by no means in 
a surly manner, but ina reckless, boastful spirit, that had survived his 
youth. This old reprobate was eager for gain; had a keen relish for 
the chase ; and was desirous, moreover, to exhibit his superiority to his 
fellow sportsmen. These motives combined to produce the resolution 
he presently expressed, to set out alone, and not rest till he had taken the 
scalp from the head of the remaining Indian. So, calling his dogs and 
shouldering his gun, he calmly marched away, without a word of leave- 
taking on either side; after that cold manner which his countrymen 
seem to have caught from their extirpated enemies, the aborigines, and 
which often hides as warm a heart as ever beat in the breast of man. 
His companions returned with great glory to the settlements, whither we 
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will not follow; but turn to pursue the old man on his adventurous 
uest. 

; For four days, the staunch huntsman tracked the game northward, 
through forests and over mountains, Whatever were his faults, fear was 
not one of them. Neither the howlings of beasts, nor the deep solitude 
of his situation, nor any sense of his ferocious purpose, ever disturbed 
his rest. With his dogs for sentinels, he slept as quietly on a bed of 
spruce-boughs, to the music of some savage stream, as on the straw of 
his own frontier cabin. His hardened muscles were never fatigued, 
though he struggled from sunrise to sunset through tangled brushwood 
and obscure ravines ; over decaying logs, and the thousand pit-falls and 
impediments that annoy the forest traveller. His course lay always 
through the obscurity and dampness of the dense wood ; except at times, 
when he would hear the noise of a stream below him, and emerge from 
the forest darkness into a beautiful sun-lit vista of trees and glancing 
waters. At such times, he could see that, as he proceeded, the moun- 
tains grew wilder and higher, and closed gradually around him. 

Late one afternoon, when he had all day toiled stubbornly on in twi- 
light, and was looking upward to catch glimpses of the bright sky through 
the leaves, he heard again the sound of water, and by the transparency 
in the screen of maple saplings before him, he knew the opening was 
near athand. In a moment he put aside the slender boughs, and stepped 
out into the broad stony bed of the Saco, just where it emerges from the 
Notch of the White Mountains. It was a wild and beautiful scene. 
The tumbling waters, the long lines of birch trees, maples and beeches 
that reached their branches over it ; the stiff pines that shot up into the 
air above them; the’ great pile of granite crags that rose from the 
woods, bristling with firs, three thousand feet sheer upward; all were 
tinged with the crimson of approaching evening ; all lay in the quiet 
of the wilderness, which the ripple and murmur of the stream only 
made more impressive. 

The old man did not trouble himself with the scenery. His feelings 
were those of bitter vexation ; for he knew himself close upon his game, 
and here the savage had taken to the water and thrown his dogs off the 
scent. He dashed into the wide and shallow stream, and wading up the 
middle, sent a dog on either bank to search for the lost track. The 
very first angle he turned showed him his prey, wading naked and 
unarmed, for he had fled from the massacre without his gun. The old 
hunter did not repress a cry of fierce exultation, which the sleeping 
mountains prolanged: then, as the unhappy savage leaped splashing to 
the bank, he followed close, and set his dogs again on the track. They 
made the woods resound with their fearful baying: the old man held his 
gun poised for a shot; and the trio dashed on at a pace at which that 
tangled wood was never traversed before or since. He often tripped and 
fell; the thorns and branches tore away fragments of his clothing, and 
bared his gray head. ‘Twilight soon came on. The old human blood- 
hound cared for none of these things. At length, suddenly and unex- 
pectediy, he broke out from the woods, upon a broad surface of rocks, 
stones and gravel, interspersed with stunted bushes; while at a little 
distance on the right stood a forest of dead trees, bare and white, seem- 
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ing in the dim light like a host of skeletons. All around towered high 
mountains, half clothed with shaggy forests; and their precipitous 
crags, old weather-stains, and scars of avalanches, gave them the aspect 
of savage desolation. The old hunter scarcely sawthem. All that met 
his eye was the slender figure of the Indian, leaping like a frightened 
deer toward the base of the mountain on the left. He dashed after him 
at full speed, over piles of rock and stone, strewn by an ancient ava- 
lanche over the narrow valley, where none but a sleep-walker, or such 
a frantic sportsman, could have passed in safety. It was in the Notch, 
to the place where the unfortunate Willeys afterward met their 
ate. 

The game soon began to ascend the mountain, choosing the place 
where the avalanche had come down, and cut for itself a pathway, re- 
sembling, in all but its depth, the bed of a torrent. These mountains 
are every where channelled with such ravines, which often extend from 
top to bottom, and seem at a little distance like deep gashes cut in their 
sides. Most of them expand and grow shallow as they approach the 
base, where the torrent of earth and stone spread itself over the valley. 
Such was the case in the present instance. The Indian bounded up; the 
hunter and dogs followed. The sides of the ravine rapidly approached 
each other, and grew more abrupt and high; the ascent became steeper 
and more perilous. A little stream that trickled down the narrow and 
steep passage-way, and spread itself over the smooth rocks, made the 
foothold very precarious. The dogs were soon brought up. They stop- 
ped at the foot of a deep pitch of the rock, against which they pawed in 
vain efforts to ascend, and made the rocks echo with their cries. The 
eager old man climbed on. The sides of the ravine how towered over 
his head, leaving only a strip of the darkening sky visible between their 
opposite edges. His efforts soon brought him to a height whence the 
baying of the dogs sounded up the passage faint and distant. He caught 
frequent glimpses of the Indian, scrambling on before him; and once, 
getting a fair sight, he fired. The mountains bellowed back the report ; 
but the Indian climbed on unhurt. Still the old man gained rapidly 
on him, clenching his jaws together with eagerness and longing. 

At length, however, a long reach of the ravine stretched upward in 
the obscurity before him! He looked, and saw nothing of his prey: 
Furious with anger and disappointment at the renewed activity of the 
savage, he pressed on faster than before. A smooth rock, nearly per- 
pendicular, soon arfested his progress. He did not dream of pausing, 
but began to work his way up the dangerous precipice, with his mind 
occupied by the sole thought of overtaking and slaying the Indian. 
With every faculty at its utmost tension, availing himself of every lit- 
tle point and crevice, he did what no man else could have done ; he 
climbed half way up the steep wet face of the rock; but here he was 
obliged to pause ; and for the first time, his blood cooled; and he was 
conscious of the peril of his situation; He moved his hand to the right 
and to the left, over the rock, clammy with the spreading water of thé 
little streamlet, and found scarcely a crevice large enough to thrust a 
finger into, or a projection that a foot could rest against. He looked 
up; the edge of the precipice was twenty feet above his head. He 
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looked down ; there were the sharp projecting angles of the rocky sides 
of the ravine; and below, all lay in deep blackness, like a bottomless 
gulf. He tried to descend ; but his foot moved vainly from side to side, 
searching for the place where it had last rested when he was climbing 
up. To ascend was perilous enough; to descend, impossible. His 
hair began to bristle. He listened, and heard from below the faint bay- 
ing of the hounds. Hitherto he had clung to his gun by a sort of in- 
stinct, but now he let it drop. The oaken stock struck at the foot of the 
cliff with a dull shock, and splintered to pieces: there was a pause for 
an instant, and then came the clanging rattle of the barrel, as it bounded 
from side to side of the ravine, down the mountain. The old man 
thought he must soon follow it, and the thought gave him desperation. 
His alternative was to be dashed to pieces, or to gain the top of the rock ; 
and to this fearful task he applied himself. His success was almost 
miraculous, as those who have seen the place will confess. He did 
reach the top; but all his limbs were aching with the strong and con- 
tinued strain of every musele ; the ends of his fingers were worn to the 
bone ; the flesh was rubbed from his knees; and his heart throbbed 
with a violence that, though unfelt while he was climbing, almost 
choked him when he laid himself down at the top. Poor wretch! It 
would have been better for him had he fallen. The level rock he had 
attained was not eight feet across. Beyond it, rose up another preci- 
pice, full sixty feet high, perpendicular, smooth, and wet; while on 
each side the loftier walls of the ravine destroyed every chance of es- 
cape. The old scalp-hunter was caught in his own trap. There was 
not a civilized man within more than ninety miles. 

The Indian had escaped from the ravine at a point where its sides 
were less precipitous than elsewhere, and the long tough root of a spruce, 
hanging several yards from the top, helped him in the most dangerous 
part. He was now safe in the woods, on the surface of the mountain. 
The eager hunter had passed on, without dreaming that the game had 
given him the slip. 

It is useless to dwell on his fate. In the morning he looked down the 
frightful gorge in front, and on the cliffs that imprisoned him, to see if 
no possibility of escape offered ; for till then his hardy spirit had not 
quite despaired. The daylight dispelled every shadow of hope. At 
the edge of the ravine, a hundred feet over him, his startled eye encoun- 
tered a human face, peering down upon him from behind a stunted pine 
that projected over the gulf. It was the Indian, who had seated him- 
self there to exult in the fate of his enemy. 

The old man spent two days in his prison. The afternoon of the 
second day was peculiarly beautiful: the atmosphere had a softness not 
common in New-England; and while the western mountains seemed en- 
veloped in a blue, transparent haze, the warm sunlight poured full on 
the rugged slopes to the east. The desolate valley wore the mildest 
aspect its savage features could put on; like a sleeping warrior dream- 
ing of his home. The evening brought a change. A thunder-gust 
came up, and in a few moments filled every gully and ravine with foam- 
ing waters, and drift-logs driving down to the valley. ‘The old man 
was swept from his place in an instant, but the watchful Indian found 
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him next morning wedged under a rock ; and a week after, his gray 
hairs were fluttering in the wind from the top of a cabin in the Indian 
village of St. Francis, by the side of the St. Lawrence. 

The Indians, it is well known, believed these mountains the abode of 
a malignant spirit; and this, they say, was the greeting he gave to the 
first white man who ever found his way into the Notch. The writer 
must not be understood to give his authority in support of so loose and 
frivolous a tradition, thereby putting in jeopardy his reputation as an 
antiquarian, and — what is of far more consequence than mere personal 
considerations — misleading, perchance, the unsuspecting reader, who 
has confided himself to his guidance. It is hisduty to remind him that 
the White Mountains were visited long before, by one Neal, and his 
party, who found that country ‘ daunting terrible,’ and made all haste 
to escape from the dismal neighborhood. It is not, however, recorded 
of this party, nor of any other, prior to 1724, that they visited the defile 
called the Notch; so that this Indian story may, after all, be entitled to 
as strict credence as any portion of the narrative whatever. 
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BY HENRY A. CLARE. 





Tuoveu the world be — before us, 
Bright with hill, and vale, and stream ; 

Though the skies be sunny o’er us, 
Golden as an infant’s dream : 





Though the heart with joy be gushing, 
Guileless, hopeful in its youth, 

Like a fountain upward rushing, 

Sparkling with the dews of truth: 


And the future, cloudless breaking | 
O’er a clear and cloudless past, 
Thoughts delirious awaking, 
Wildly thronging, wild and fast: | 
| 

| 


Thoughts of pure and high ambition, 
Martial honor, civic fame ; 

Love, and ion’s sweet fruition, 

Laurelled glory, deathless name ; 


Though the life that is within us 
Presses onward, fearless still, 

Pledged the gilded prize to win us, 
Pledged the soul, and pledged the will: 


Yet dark moments, doubt-beclouded, 
Withering, chill the striving soul, 

And the future, mist-enshrouded, 
Darkens o’er the promised goal. 


Williamstown, ( Mass.) Feb., 1845. 
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Visionary forms deceiving, 
Lure astray the steps of youth ; 
Lure us, trusting and believing, 
From the narrow path of truth. 


Gazing on the scenes Elysian, 
Hope has painted on oursky, 
Drawing near the winning vision, 

Like a mist the colors fly: 


Like a misty phantom flying, 
Or perchance, in cenatt form, 

ht and beauty slowly dying, 

ield to darkness and to storm. 


Dim foreshadowings of sorrow 
On the spirit’s future rest, 

As we know a stormy morrow 
By the sunset’s clouded west. 


Yet press on! though doubting, fearless ! 
On! with steadfast heart — eye: 

Clouds that gather dark and cheerless, 
Hide a blue and sunny sky. 


Bold resolve and strong endeavor, 
Heart that never faints nor dies, 
In the struggle conquer ever, 
Ever win the beckoning prize 











To my Vine. 





T O M Y V¥-I We 


I. 


Harp is the ground thou hast, my Vine, 
Strange is the soil where thou art placed; 
This is not, here, thy native home, 
Yet run not all to waste! 
Some few though slender clusters rear, 
For love of him who plants thee here : 
Thus answered be his pain, 
Nor all his labor vain. 


il. 


A hollow rock behind thee stands, 
That shields thee from the northern storm ; 
Into the bosom of thy leaves 
Gathers the sunshine warm. 
Along thy trellis-frame are trained 
The tender shoots thy growth has gained ; 
Thus strengthened may they rise 
Up tow’rd the sunny skies. 


IIle 


Then drink the dews of heaven, my vine, 
Draw from the earth her juices rare, 
With its round-swelling lusciousness 
Thy purple burthen bear, 
Until the vintage days draw nigh ; 
Then from the wine-press, laden high, 
The ruddy stream shall flow, 
To cheer the heart of wo! 


Iv. 


And hast thou never heard, my Soul, 
There is another, nobler Vine, 
Planted by Gop, when Time was young; 
In blessed Palestine 2? 
He stretched his boughs from ocean blue; 
His branches to the river grew; 
Now to the wide world’s ends 
Their woven shade extends. 


v. 


Placed in a thirsty, barren land, 

Yet of this Vine, my Soul, art thou, 

Like all thy Brother-Christian men, 
A young and tender bough: 

Sublime thy Rock behind thee towers, 

He shields thee from the storm, and showers 
The sunshine of His grace 
Upon thy grief-worn face. 


vi. 


Nor do His boughs untended droop, 
Nor idly in the breezes swing, 
Nor their blind tendrils feel in vain 
For strength where they may cling. 
For lo! the Church, and brethren dear, 
Parents, and priests, and angels near, 
(A wondrous frame-work) stand 
Among His chosen band. 


ainampseias.- 
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vit. 


And steady, from the parent-stem, 
The life-bestowing current flows ; 
And under all, with Fatuer’s love, 
And more than mother’s woes, 
The ‘ everlasting arms’ are spread ; 
While dewy clouds roll overhead, 
And leave the barren plain 
Soft with the drops of rain. 


VItit. 


Then deep drink in the dews of Heaven, 
Grow ‘neath the nurture of His hand, 
That when, at His high nuptial feast 

The Lams or Gop shall stand, 
And, with his white-robed Bride Divine, 
Shall drink anew his spousal wine, 

Thy Life-blood may be poured 

In the chalice of thy Lorp! 


Fourth Sunday in Advent. Jouw H, Rurvrn. 


SCENES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘TURKISH SKETCHES,’ 





‘Ramazan’ is the holy month of all Mussulmans, selected by their 
Prophet as a general fast, to be observed by all his followers above the 
age of twelve years. In this month the miraculous Koran descended 
to him from Heaven ; and he asserts that the respective revelations of 
AxsraHAM, Moss and Jesus were sent to them also in this period of the 
year. Travellers and the sick only are-excused from its observance, 
and the latter are even required to fast another month after their reco- 
very. The higher classes of the Turks, particularly those who are in 
office, are strict in their observance of it; but there are many Mussul- 
mans, not much given to frequenting the mosques, who respect this ordi- 
nance as little as some others. ‘Though there are few infidel Mussul- 
mans, there are many indifferent to the precepts of the Koran, especi- 
ally those which have reference to the external forms of its worship ; 
but as the temporal authority punishes infractions against spiritual law, 
none are willing to disregard it openly. 

Islamism recognizes two kinds of fasts to be observed by its advocates 
during the Ramazan; to wit: the restraining of the members of the 
body, such as the ears, eyes, hands, tongue, mouth, feet, etc., from sin, 
and the fasting of the heart from worldly cares, and the refraining of the 
thoughts from every thing beside Gop. The usual prayers are made 
seven times a day, but in this month two more are added, with an in- 
creased number of genuflections. The fast commences with the new 
moon, and continues until the next new moon is perceptible. There is 
however an evident desire to shorten the month as much as possible. 
Generally, the Malla of Broosa has three men on the summit of Mount 
Olympus, in Asia-Minor, to look out for the new luminary; and the 
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306 Scenes at Constantinople. { April, 
news of the change is conveyed to Constantinople with most undignified, 
and to the devotion and zeal of the inhabitants here, scandalous haste. 
At times intelligence is brought from Koniah or Kutaiah, far to the south- 
east, that the new moon has been seen by the requisite number of wit- 
nesses, and the length of the fast is then governed by calculation. It 
commences with day-break, or from the moment that a ‘ white thread 
can be distinguished from a black one,’ and continues until sun-set. 
During the hot months of summer, the laboring public suffer greatly ; 
but in the other seasons the privations are quite bearable to all classes. 
The loss of the pipe is the severest, and next, the dearly-loved coffee ; 
but as the inhabitants of Constantinople make but a light meal in the 
forenoon, and always dine at sunset, they may well support the addi- 
tional few hours of fast required during the Ramazan. 

The Sublime Porte, (the official residence of the Grand Vizier, and 
all the ministers, and other civil dignitaries,) has always been closed 
during the day, and open at night ; but this year, it being the pleasantest 
season in which the Ramazan could fall, the officers attended at their 
bureaux for a few hours during the day, and remained at home at night. 
They spend the day in sleeping or visiting, the latter in the afternoon, 
and the night in moderate amusements, feasting and dining with each 
other. ‘The Sultan in the afternoon generally, if the weather is good, 
makes an excursion on the Bosphorus, or visits the city, where he wan- 
ders about the bazaars, incognito, (though well known to every one there) 
and attended only by a few of his own domestics. On Friday after- 
noons a great assembly takes place in the large square fronting the 
building called ‘ Eski Seray,’ or the old palace, where Mohammed II. 
made his residence after capturing the city, and which is now the bu- 
reau of the commander-in-chief of the army, and ez officio military gov- 
ernor of the capital, On one side of this square the young Sultan has a 
kiosk in which he reposes after his rambles, and from the windows of 
which he can behold the crowd, mostly of Turkish females, in their car- 
riages, in the square. 

To-day, having occasion to visit an officer of the Sultan’s household, 
I had an opportunity of seeing His Highness depart on his daily visit to 
while away the Fast in the city. Passing up the Bosphorus toward the 
imperial palace, I observed a caique lying at the foot of the flight of 
marble stairs leading to its gfeat entrance, which I at first supposed was 
that of a foreign ambassador, it being simple in size and decorations, 
compared with the royal barges of state. My caiqueji, however, cor- 
rected me, by saying that it was His Highness’ incognito-barge. The 
Pacha that I was going to visit having already left the palace for the 
city, probably to prepare the way for his royal master, I turned back, 
just as the young sovereign was stepping into the barge. He was 
dressed in the usual frock-coat and pantaloons of the present régime, 
and a light cloak of blue cloth. Two of his attendants led him down 
the stairs by putting each a hand under his arm; and he stepped slowly 
toward the barge, holding his cloak open with hisown hands. He was 
attended by four pages only, and no officer of rank was with him: the 
caiquejis were all on their feet. He stepped into the barge, aided as be- 
fore-mentioned ; seated himself facing the rowers, and received from 
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one of the pages a red silk umbrella, opened, which he held over his 
head with his own hands. 

Two of the pages now seated themselves before him, and the two 
others took seats behind him on the elevated part of the caique, on which 
the coxswain sits; and when all were made comfortable, the barge 
moved slowly down the Bosphorus. It was rowed by fourteen men, 
each pulling an oar: they were dressed in the small red scull-cap, 
called here fez, thin white silk-cotton shirts, and white cotton trowsers a@ 
l’Orientale. The body of the barge was painted white ; a line running 
round it of azure blue, on which were painted wreaths of flowers; its 
edge was richly gilded some four or six inches deep ; the bow and stern 
deeper than the waist ; and on the former, as if just taking wing, was 
pictured a white dove. All the guards around and above the palace 
presented arms and rolled the drum; and as it is well known that no 
one is to salute, or even show recognition of him when incog., I was sur- 
prised to observe all the guards, at their several stations on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, turn out as he passed, to present arms and roll the 
drum ; after which the fifes and drums played together an air, until he 
had quite passed them. ‘The Bosphorus being here a mile wide, or 
more, the sound of the drum, coming from so many points, almost at 
once, had a very remarkable and pleasing effect. ‘lhe barge majesti- 
cally floated down the stream toward Point Seraglio, and proceeded up 
the Golden Horn, until it became lost to my sight. 

Last night the young sovereign made his iftar, or breakfast, near the 
Holy Mosque of Eyoub, at the head of the Golden Horn, where he has 
a kiosk — and where has he not? There his dinner had previously 
been sent for him. The favorite of the day had provided a large num- 
ber of caiques, lighted up with lanterns, and stationed them near the 
shore by which the royal barge would pass from the palace to the kiosk. 
The scene, I was told, had been a very picturesque one. 

Near the end of the Ramazan, the 27th, or October ninth, was the 
Lailet el Kader, or Night of Power. Mussulmans believe that it was 
on this night that their holy Koran was sent from the throne of Gop 
down to the lowest heaven, from whence the angel GaBrRIEL revealed it 
to their Prophet in parcels, during the space of twenty-three years, as 
the exigency of affairs required. It was this year celebrated with more 
than usual splendor. On inquiry, during the day, I learned that the 
Sultan would perform his evening devotions in the Mosque of Top 
Khaneh ; a beautiful but small mosque, called the Nusretich, or Victo- 
rious, erected at the junction of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, on 
the Pera side, to commemorate the coup d’armes which he executed on 
destroying the Jannissaries. It is of white marble, from the island of 
Marmora, in the sea of the same name, of beautiful proportions, lofty 
and well-arched domes, and two tall tapering minarets, to lead the faith. 
ful to their ‘namaz,’ or prayers. Passing by the park of artillery, 
from which the place takes its name, to the water’s edge, I found the 
street and square crowded with visiters, mostly pressing toward the 
great entrance of the mosque, to see the Sultan, The street was 
brightly lighted up with torches of pine-cuttings, so that the foundry of 
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cannon, the park, the adjoining houses, and the fair walls of the mosque 
were Clearly visible. 

Entering a caique at the wretched wharf of Top Khaneh, in company 
with some friends, I rowed off in the Golden Horn, among thousands 
of caiques and ships’-boats. The edge of the water around the mosque 
and park were brilliantly lighted up with torches and blue-lights ; the 
two minarets were illuminated, as usual, around the two circles near 
the apex, and some yards higher, with blue and red lights, Between 
the minarets were being made what at first appeared to be a many- 
pointed star, but which soon developed into a well-formed representation, 
in lights, of the diamond decoration of the gallant young general of the 
artillery, Mehemet Ali Pacha, who, by the by, is decidedly the hand- 
somest officer of the government, and who is, on dit, next spring to 
marry the Sultan’s only maiden sister, the Princess ApitEH. Spiral, 
and other frames in wood, erected in the park, showed that fire-works 
would be displayed; and the sea-shore and Park were filled with 
soldiery under arms, to salute their young sovereign. Around us, and 
as far up the Bosphorus as the eye could reach, the stream presented a 
most animated and beautiful scene. Beside the torches and blue-lights 
on the edge of the water, and the illuminated minarets on either side of 
the two streams, with the more elevated and larger ones of the great 
mosques of Constantinople, but dimly perceptible in the distance, and 
through the dusky atmosphere, thousands of lights lit up the surface of 
the water. Caiques and boats, each with two or more lanterns, formed 
a line from near the Sultan’s Palace, called Tcheragian, on the Euro- 
pean shore, down to Seraglio Point, and thence across to the mosque 
of his visit; and innumerable others were scattered over the centre of 
the half-circle which they formed. We had scarcely attained a good 
position, when the cannon near the palace announced that the Sultan 
had entered his state-barge, and was coming down the stream. Almost 
instantaneously a great number of reserved torches and blue-lights were 
lighted, and the water for more than a mile around us was as light as 
day! A large boat belonging to the navy, containing perhaps the Port 
Admiral, preceded the royal barge, lighting the way with an immense 
torch. There were several state-barges beside the one in which was 
the Sultan, all richly gilded ; some an hundred feet in length, by ten 
in width, and rowed by thirty men each. The usual respectful silence, 
which in all eastern countries reigns in the presence of the sovereign, 
was now only broken by the sudden splashing of the bargemen’s oars, as 
the Sultan approached the wharf; the troops presented arms, and when 
his royal feet stepped on terra firma, he was saluted by an astounding 
salute of cannonry, and the prayers of the soldiers. 

We thought, in our impatience to witness the remainder of the pa- 
geant, that the Sultan was uncommonly devout, and made his namaz 
much longer than usual ; but we were finally satisfied that he had ended, 
by a sudden most brilliant display of fire-works, representing, among 
other objects, a fountain, a cascade of water, and a kiosk, or summer- 
house. After these, a great number of excellent rockets were sent up, 
to the imminent alarm of the spectators on the water. After these were 
pretty well exhausted, there was a commotion among the troops and 
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artificers, and way was made for the departure of the young (and no 
doubt delighted) Sultan. Through the now dim light of the expiring 
torches, we could only faintly perceive the gilded canopy of his barge, 
with an occasional glimpse of the rowers, as they rose and fell in their 
seats, on their way up the Bosphorus. 

The most brilliant annual pageant of Constantinople is that of the 
Bayram, at the close of the Fast. It is the carnival of the Mussulmans, 
and for the space of three days the streets are filled with gaily-dressed 
Turks on foot, some on horse-back, and others in wheeled vehicles. 
Parts of the city are appropriated to the ‘ rising generation,’ and there 
whirlgigs, swings, etc., are erected for their amusement ; not by the gov- 
ernment, but by individuals who hire them out ‘on time.’ Friends visit 
each other, and should they meet in the street, kiss on either cheek and 
offer congratulations. No business is done at the Porte, or elsewhere, 
and all Constantinople is given up to festivity. The national vessels in 
the port are dressed out in their flags, and they and all the batteries fire 
a running national salute at day-light, noon, and soon after dark. This 
festival is opened by the Sultan performing his devotions at the mosque 
of Sultan Achmet, the largest public edifice in the city, after that of St. 
Sophia. He spends the previous night in the Seraglio, by which is 
meant the old palace of the Sultans, on the site of Byzantium, Point 
Seraglio; and before setting out, he sacrifices a sheep with his own 
hands; a discharge of cannon proclaims his accomplishment of the 
deed ; and thousands of other sheep are similarly executed throughout 
the city, and their meat distributed to the poor. From the Imperial 
Gate, or great entrance to the Seraglio, to that of the Mosque, double 
lines of troops were drawn up under arms; near the gate a numerous 
band of music was stationed ; and large crowds of the populace thronged 
the way. About nine o’clock, 4.m., the sacrifices having been made, 
the procession from the palace to the mosque got under way. First 
came some twenty or thirty led horses, most richly caparisoned, their 
saddle-cloths being worked in gold embroidery, jewels and pearls, the 
bits and stirrups of gold, or plated, and a bunch of gay-colored plumes 
stuck in the head-gear, between their ears. All of these horses, though 
full of life and in excellent order, did not bear inspection ; many of 
them were defective in the limbs, and others far advanced in years: 
they were generally of excellent proportions, mostly bays and sorrels, 
with a few blacks, all of the Syrian race of Arab crosses, They cara- 
coled down the line in a very showy manner, evidently taking a lively 
interest in the festivities of the Bayram. 

After the horses came a goodly number of chamberlains of the court, 
in olive-green dresses, the collars, cuffs and lappels wrought in silver ; 
then followed some army officers, a promiscuous collection of captains, 
majors, colonels, and such ‘ small fry,’ richly dressed and well mounted ; 
one of the colonels a gentleman of color; next came all the officers of 
the Sublime Porte, the lowest in grade first, each surrounded by a num. 
ber of domestic retainers; the heads of the different bureaux, the Dra- 
goman of the Porte, the different ministers of state, the head of the army, 
navy, the Grand Vizier, and finally the favorite of the day, Reza Pacua, 
quite covered with gold and jewelry. After these followed a distinct 
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body of guards, in character and duties resembling the beef-eaters of 
Windsor, habited in the usual frock-coats, embroidered in silver, wear- 
ing high black hats and plumes, and bearing an assortment of now obso- 
lete arms, such as battle-axes, maces, spears, etc., and in their midst, 
mounted on a bald-faced, light-colored bay stallion, the young Sultan 
himself. In addition to the dress in which I saw him at his palace steps, 
he wore a rich aigrette of diamonds on his red cap, and a tuft of gay- 
colored plumes projecting above it. His Imperial Majesty rode his 
steed well, and bore himself in an upright, manly position: his counte- 
nance was open, and its expression full of the gentle benevolence for 
which he is known in his capital, yet pale and apparently weak. He 
seldom turned his head, but continued to gaze vacantly before him: his 
eyes once fell on the party in which I was, and he did us the compli- 
ment, for such it was intended to be, to stare at us as long as he well 
could without turning his head. He was followed by different officers 
of his household, among whom was the Kizlar Agasee, a chief eunuch, 
a colored gentleman, of very portly figure, remarkably thick lips, dull 
eyes, and heavy countenance. Of white eunuchs I saw none, and be- 
lieve they are now few in number at this court, and confined to the ser- 
vice of the old seraglio. 

The crowd was immense ; but I saw no where the least sign of intem- 
perance or quarreling among any classes of the people. There were, 
apparently, some fifty or sixty thousand persons assembled together, 
Mussulmans, Greeks, Armenians, Christians, Franks and Jews, with- 
out any one infraction of the peace; thus setting a good example to 
the more civilized Christian populations of Europe and — may it not be 
added — America. 

After the Sultan had entered the mosque, I wound my way up through 
the crowd to see his horses. His prayers were about an hour in length ; 
and at their close the same procession formed, and returned to the Sera- 
glio, from which, though I did not go to see him, he entered his state- 
barge, and under a salute from the vessels of war and batteries on the 
Bosphorus, regained his residence. —s 


Constantinople, Nov., 1844. 


SONNETS! 


ADDRESSED BY AN OLD BUSBAND TO AYOUNG WIFE. 


Txov ’xr still survive, when I to time shall bow — 
When my leaves scattered lie, thy rose shall bloom ; 
Thou It walk the earth, alert as thou art now, 
When Iam mouldering in the silent tomb : 

My face, my form, traced by the painter’s hand, 
Thou holdest: hold them then; and with a sigh, 
When Night’s dark shadows fall on sea and land, 
Bethink thee, musing, of the days gone by. 

Be not too happy, or my jealous sprite 

Shall deem thy laughter light, thy spirits folly : 

But, gazing on my portraiture, unite 

Serene content with sober melancholy, 

And cast, in thy beloved sobriety, 

Some thought on him whose thoughts al dwelt on thee ! 
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‘BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHO DIE 


The Blessed Dead. 





Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not for the Babe! ‘Thy plighted word 
Hath planted in the Garden of the Lorp 
A bud, that by the stream of Life shall bloom, 
Nor waste on earth its heavenly perfume. 
Mother! let songs of triumph dry thy tears! 
For, while thou lingerest on some few dark years; 
Thy blessed offspring to his glorious place 
Hath gone before, 
And sees the brightness of his Farner’s face 
Forevermore! 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away ! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not for the strong and full-grown Man, 

Who valiantly the fight of life began, 

Girt with the sword that pierces from afar, 

With helm and shield, and panoply of war. 

Hath he been taken ere his work was done? 

Wafted aloft with all his armor on? 

Warriors, when summoned from their earthly posts 
To yonder shore, 

Stand in the armies of the Lorp of Hosts 
For evermore ! 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away ! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not when the old and hoary head 
Sinks to repose among the peaceful dead : 
Who weeps for sorrow When the ripened corn, 
In golden sheaves, is to the garner borne ? 
When the slow laden wains all homeward come; 
And joyous reapers sing their harvest-home ? 
So, when the life-long tronbles of the blest 

At length are o’er, 
The Angels gather them into their rest, 

For evermore ! 


Weep not, Christian, weep not, 
Wipe all thy tears away! 

Those who leave thee, sleep not 
Under the cold, dull clay! 


Weep not for the Dead, although they sleep ; 
And we alone, our weary = shall keep. 
They are asleepin Jesus! Their re 

Beckons us upward through this world of woes. 
The day of our deliverance is at hand! 


With thoughts fixed high in Heaven, on Earth we stand ; 


With patience wait till Angels from above 

Shall ope the door, 
Nor death shall part our souls from those we love, 
For evermore! 
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ON PERCEPTION. 


His are the Mountains, and the Vallies his, 

And the resplendent Rivers: his to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, ‘My FatrHer made them all!’ 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied Love, 
That plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty ? Cowpzr. 


Ou Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live! 


Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the earth! 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and powerful Voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 

What this strong music in the soul may be ; 
What and wherein it doth subsist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful, and beauty-making power ; 

Joy,O belovéd, Joy, that ne’er was given 

Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Life of our life, the parent and the birth, 

Which wedding nature to us gives in dower, 
A new Heaven and new Earth 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 

This is the strong Voice, this the luminous cloud! 
Our inmost selves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that glads or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that Voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. CoLerrd@x, FROM THE GREEK. 


Joy, O my masters! joy to the young, the fair, the brave, the middle- 
aged, the old, and the decrepit! joy, true joy, to every christian soul of 
Joy, O belovéd! that over the once sterile passages of 
earth, radiant spirits of song and beauty such as these should have passed 
for thine inexhaustible delight! scattering flowers that can never fade 
and breathing music incapable of death! revealing to thee treasures, 
by which thou art surrounded, richer than all ‘ barbarick gold and pearl ;’ 
disclosing the latent glories of thine own nature ; and proving that not 
to any future state of existence is deferred that highest of the beatitudes, 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gop.’ 

Yes !— where, to the sensual and the proud, there exist only darkness 
and dulness and vague chaotic masses of unformed nature, to thee, O 
pure in heart, there shall spring forth a new Heaven and new Earth, 
wrought out in thy presence, and fashioned by the hand of Him whose 
spirit breathes now upon thy spirit, as once He breathed upon the dust 
of the ground and formed the father of thy race ! 


mortal man! 





Thine are the Mountains, and the Vallies thine, 
And the resplendent Rivers! 


I have placed at the head of this Essay a Fountain of golden light ; 
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and all that I hope or can desire is, to behold some one young listener 
kneel with me at it’s brink, and fill his urn with Joy. So great a part 
of my own life has been wasted in quest of that which is not bread, nor 
light, nor joy, nor spiritual sustenance, that all it’s waning hours would 
be made comparatively rich by the consciousness of having pointed out 
to only one enquiring spirit the way that I have myself so lately found. 

And therefore I venture to write these few unlearned words upon 
PERCEPTION, and upon the temper in which things should be perceived ; 
with which they should be beheld, and studied, and welcomed to the 
heart. The experience that is requisite to acquire this temper is within 
the compass of the human life of every soul; and almost every mo- 
ment of that life may be made a step toward the attainment of it. There 
is no position upon the surface of the earth so remote or desolate as not 
to yield full scope to the largest aspirations after such knowledge to the 
pure in heart. Indeed solitude, or the solitary communings of the soul 
within itself, are as indispensable to the acquisition of all spiritual 
knowledge, as the bustle and intercourse of ordinary life are to that 
which is merely worldly. 

When that mysterious impersonation of the Evil principle was per- 
mitted to tempt the Saviour of mankind toward the consequences of ill- 
regulated ambition, all the Kingdoms of the Earth were exposed in 
rotation to his view, and all the tumultuary glories of their dominion 
offered to his acceptance and enjoyment: and again, it was suggested 
to him that he should cast his body to the earth from a pinnacle of the 
temple, that thousands to do him henour might witness his miraculous 
escape from injury: but it was in the lone stillness of the cloud- 
capt mountain, and from the narrow cleft of the overhanging rock, that 
Tue Aumicuty, yielding in part to the request of the august legislator of 
Israel, caused His goodness to pass in review before the Eyes of His 
astonished and enlightened servant; and when Moses descended from 
the mountain, it was necessary to, veil his face from the people, because 
of the effulgence of spiritual light that beamed from it! 

This should teach us that it is in retirement from what is called the 
world, that the soul mainly derives its spiritual good, while the crowd 
and occupations of society, not necessarily but more frequently, subject 
us to temptation and error. Joy then, O listener, in the mountain, and 
the valley, and the resplendent river! Let not an imagination of self- 
appropriation enter into thy thoughts, but enjoy because it is His gift, 
alike to thee and to all mankind. 

Who owns Mont Blanc ? whose is the Atlantic, or the Indian ocean ? 
Thine, thou rich one! thine to sail over, thine to gaze upon, thine to 
raise thy hands from, upward toward Heaven in thanks for the glories 
of thy King! Whose are the worlds on which thy sight shall then rest, 
and the boundless sea of blue in which thy soul is bathed with delight ? 

And, when thine eyes return again to earth in tears of holy joy, who 
formed the granitic peak, that oldest of His earthly creatures ? or placed 
upon the ridges and summits of the Alleghany chain of mountains, the 
later wonder of those stupendous masses of limestone rock that rise in 
perpendicular structure to the clouds ? 

The traveller, emigrating to the west, descends from the covered 
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wagon that contains his bed and his reposing children, and prepares his 
breakfast and his journey in the dawn of morning, before day has yet 
visited the vales below ; and the smoke of his fire, guided by the vast 
wall of rock, mounts in an unbroken column to the skies. The small 
and delicately pencilled flowers that are scattered at his feet or are 
trodden under by them and that seem as if they could only abide in 
solitude, who planted them ? 

And the vine that creeps upward and finds for it’s tendrils jutting 
points and crevices that are inscrutable to the eye of man, how beautifully 
does it’s bright green foliage wave in contrast with the dark-gray of the 
towering mass of rock! And the azure, the purple, green, and golden 
birds and insects that play around and welcome the earliest sunbeams 
with a vivacity and joy that prove their lives to have been one long fes- 
tival of native sport and pleasure! Every where, around, abroad, above, 
COLOUR, COLOUR, COLOUR, the unspeakable language of Gop’s goodness and 
love ; with which He writes His promises in the Heavens and unnum- 
bered comforts on the soul of man! 

Now it is in this spirit that, when returning and mingling with the 
world, our powers of perception should be exercised and sustained. 
Teach thyself to enjoy the fortunes of thy friends, and enumerate the 
advantages of all mankind around thee as if they were all thine own. 
Do this without one envious, or repining, or selfish thought, 

And from thy Soul itself shall issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth! 

Thou art childless perhaps, or poor, or embarrassed with debt, or old, 
and broken-hearted in thy hopes. But the hearth of one of thy friends 
is clustering with immortal gems of beauty and intelligence of every 
age and promise ; go among them in this spirit ; thou shalt be more wel- 
come than ever, and every child shall be thine own ! 

And the one only daughter of another friend, in whom all his hopes 
are centred, and all to be realized —that opening bud of grace and 
beauty, of refinement, gentleness and truth —let her be to thee a Trea- 
sury of Joy! There can need no word, no regard that might by possi- 
bility be deemed intrusive, no earnest expression even of thy trust in 
the happiness of all her womanly affections. But when thine eye sees 
her then let it give witness fo her, and when thine ear hears her then 
let it bless her! Do this with a full heart and silent lips, and thou shalt 
share largely in the bright fortune of thy friend. Her image and her 
silvery voice shall come visit thee in thy walks or at thy lonely fire-side, 
and thou shalt count her among the jewels of thy soul. 

The riches of another, thou shalt find unexpectedly to be thy wealth ; 
and in his youth and vigour, thou shalt become suddenly strong. Let 
another freely own the statuary or the painting; so that the sight of 
it’s magical beauties or it’s delicious hues be accorded to thee. And 
another the library ; delight thou that the knowledge it contains is opened 
by the freshness of his heart to thy thankful and devout acquisition. 
Rejoice in his resources ; share, at least in thought, in all his pleasures ; 
his generosity ; his acquisitions and his success in life so superior to 
thine own. Walk with him; build with him; delight in his garden ; 
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admire his fruits and flowers ; love his dog ; listen with him in rapture 
to his birds, thou shalt find cadences in their song sweeter than were 
ever known to thee before ; and drink his wine with him in an honest 
and cheery companionship, with grateful reference to that Being who 
planted the Vine to gladden the heart of man and warm it into social 
truth and tenderness. 

Thus, that which many have esteemed the hardest requisition of 
Christianity, that we should love others namely as ourself, shall prove 
to thee a source of the richest and most refined and unfailing pleasure ; 
and, without diminishing the abundance of those who surround thee 
make thee a large and grateful sharer in it. 

Thou shalt walk over the Earth like a Visitant from above, enjoying 
and promoting Virtue in every form; and unfolding, out of the beauti- 
ful and useful, the cheerful and the good. Thoughts for the happiness 
of others shall rise whispering from thy heart, in prayerful words, to 
the Spirit of Truth ; and thou shalt know that they have all been heard. 
Thou shalt look upward for illumination, or for support, and no cloud 
intervene between thee and the Source of Light and Strength. 

Young and old shall come forth to greet thee with open-handed Joy. 
And, if thou should’st be Woman —~ flowers shall spring up to mark 
thy footsteps, the skies smile over thee, and the woods grow gay and 
musical at thine approach ; for thou hast the happiness of others for their 
own sake at thine heart, thy pure heart, thy true heart, thy Woman’s 
heart — 


Anp thence, flows all that glads or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that Voice, 
All Colours, a suffusion frow that Light. 
Jonw Warens. 


LONG AGO. 


t 


Arar, by an ancient and shadowy wood, 

In the midst of a garden, my early home stood ; 

Perfume, with the honey-bee’s murmuring sound, 

Came faintly from blossoming orchards around ; 

The sweet voice of gladness, the low sound of streams, 

And wood-notes as wild as the music of dreams, 

Went up like a hymn in the morning’s rich glow, 

In the freshness of spring-time and youth, long ago : 
Long ago! long ago! 

In the freshness of spring-time and youth, long ago! 


Tl. 


The sweet thrilling tones of affection and love, 

The soft plaintive notes of the cuckoo and dove, 

The robin that sang in the poplar at morn, ; 

The distant bell’s tinkle, the home-calling horn, 

The wild-ringing echovs from valley and hill, 

Or sweet song at eve of the lone whippoorwill, 

A lingering spell of enchantment would throw 

Round the home of my childhood and youth, long ago: 
Long ago! long ago! 

Round the home of my childhood and youth, long ago! 


XXxVv. 41 
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Still memory pictures the far-away scene, 
Its dim forest-paths and its meadows of green ; 
Still sweetly the light of the morning sun shines 
On the cottage afar, by the dark waving pines; 
And the music of birds is abroad in the air, 
And all save the friends of my childhood are there ; 
They will come not at spring-time when violets blow, 
I shall meet them no more as in days long ago :° 
Long ago! long ago! 

I shall meet them no more as in days long ago! 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SKETCHES OF THE GREAT WEST. 


NUMSER TWO. 


THE PIASBAU ROCK. 


Tue Piasau, or Pi-as-sau Rock, so called from a remarkable legend 
connected with it, is situated on the northern confines of the city of 
Alton, immediately on the Mississippi, from the surface of which it rises 
to a height of nearly a hundred feet, including a receding base of bro- 
ken and shelving rock, extending about thirty feet from the water’s edge, 
and about the same distance in height. Its summit is sparsely studded 
with dwarf cedars, and it presents a craggy and jagged front, with the 
exception of a space of about fifty feet by forty, which is smooth and even. 
On this space is emblazoned the figure of a hybridous animal, having a 
head resembling that of a fox, from which protrude large horns or ant- 
lers: its back is supplied with wings, and it has a long curling tail, 
and four feet, or rather four huge claws. The sketch of the figure is 
very rough, and evidently executed by no master hand. It seems to 
have been first drawn with a species of red paint, and afterward rub- 
bed over and polished with lime, or some other white substance. Im- 
mediately in the rear is another figure, but so obliterated by time, and 
by being marked over with.the names of ambitious visiters, (who have 
taken this only available method of making themselves known to fame,) 
that it is impossible to trace its outline. It is probable, however, from 
the few marks visible, that it was intended to represent an animal simi- 
lar to the former, but in a different position. The figure, which re- 
mains entire, is about eight feet long and five in height, to the tip of the 
wing, which is thrown upward over the back. The Piasau Rock is the 
lower extremity of the bluffs, which, commencing at Alton, extend north- 
ward up the Mississippi. It has been marked, as we have described, 
‘ from the time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ;’ 
and what is most remarkable, the tradition connected with it is not con- 
fined to a few tribes of Indians only, but seems to exist among all the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Great West, none of whom, even to this 
day, pass the rock without discharging their arrows or rifles, at the 
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figures, upon and around which are innumerable marks of balls and 
other missiles. 

The legend, as we have heard it, is as follows: The numerous and 
powerful nation, called the Illinois, formerly inhabited the State which 
now bears their name, over the greater portion of which their hunting 
grounds extended. For very many years they continued to increase in 
numbers and prosperity, and were deemed the bravest and most warlike 
of all the tribes of the Great Valley. At length, in the most populous 
district of their country, near the residence of their greatest chief, there 
appeared an enormous animal, part beast, part bird, which took up its 
abode on the rock, and banquetted daily upon numbers of the people, 
whom it bore off in its immense talons. It was covered with scales of 
every possible color, and had a huge tail, with a blow of which it could 
shake the earth: from its head, which was like the head of a fox with the 
beak of an eagle, projected immense horns, and its four feet were armed 
with powerful claws, in each of which it could carry a buffalo. The 
flapping of its enormous wings was like the roar of thunder ; and when 
it dived into the river, it threw the waves far up on the land. To this 
animal they gave the name of the ‘ Bird of the Pi-as-au,’ or Bird of the 
Evil Spirit. In vain did the ‘medicine men’ use all their powers to 
drive away this fearful visitor. Day by day the number of their tribe 
diminished, to feed his insatiate appetite. At last the young chief of the 
nation, WassaToco, who was beloved by hgs people, and esteemed their 
bravest and best warrior, called a council of the priests, in a secret 
cave, where, after fasting for many days, they slept, and the Great 
Spirit came to the young chief in his sleep, and told him the only way 
to rid his people of their destroyer was to offer himself as a sacrifice. 

Wassatogo started up with joy, and arousing the slumbering priests, 
informed them of what had occurred to him, and of his determination 
to make the sacrifice required. He then assembled the tribe, and made 
a speech, recounting hisdeeds of valor, acquainting them with his dream, 
and exhorting them to be ever ready, like himself, to die for their peo- 
ple. Wassatogo then dressed himself in his chieftain’s garb, put on his 
war-paint, as if going to battle, and taking his bow, arrows and toma- 
hawk, he placed himself on a prominent point of the rock, to await the 
coming of the monster-bird. Meanwhile, as he had been directed in 
his vision, a band of his best braves had been concealed in the intersti- 
ces of the rock, each with his arrow drawn to the head, waiting the mo- 
ment when their chief should be attacked, to wreak their last vengeance 
on their enemy. High and erect the bold Wassatogo stood, chaunting 
his death-dirge, with a calm and placid countenance, when suddenly 
there came a roar as of awful thunder, and in an instant the Bird of the 
Pias-sau, uttering a wild scream, that shook the hills, darted upon and 
seized the chieftain in his talons! At that moment Wassatogo dealt it a 
blow in the head with his tomahawk, while his braves let fly their 
arrows from the ambush; and the unwieldy carcass of the bird rolled 
down the cliff, the chieftain remaining unhurt. The tribe now gave 
way tothe wildest joy, and held a great feast in honor of the event. To 
commemorate it, they painted the figure of the bird on the side of the 
rock on whose summit Wassatogo had stood, and there it has endured 
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for ages, a mark for the arrow or bullet of every red man who has since 
passed it, in ascending or descending the great Father of Waters. 

All nations have had their traditions of monsters and strangely- 
formed destructive animals. The ancient Greeks and Romans had 
their stories of Centaurs and Hydras; the Moors and Egyptians their 
tales of Anthropophagi, and various other hideous creatures ; and even 
the English have transmitted the legend of the winged dragon vanquished 
by St. George. Historians have traced to probable causes, and recon- 
ciled tonature, the fables of the monsters of antiquity, by allowing largely 
for the workings of the imagination among a semi-barbarous people. 
It may be that ‘the tradition of the Pias-sau Bird is not without a founda- 
tion in truth. When we reflect upon it, in connection with the enor- 
mous fossil remains found in various places in the West, and allow for 
the imperfect skill of the limners who sketched its portrait, and for the 
natural love of the marvellous in man, as well as for the additions made 
by the fancy of the rude savages who have perpetuated it in oral lore ; 
and, taking these considerations together with the resemblance of many 
parts of the animal of tradition to the skeletons of the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and the Missourium, it would not be unreasonable to be- 
lieve that some one of those animals formed the basis on which the 
imagination of the savage has erected his legend of the Bird of the 
Pias-sau. 

In connection with this subject, and with a view of throwing out a 
hint that may be interesting to others, we make a few extracts concern- 
ing bones that have been found at different periods and places. Doctor 
William Gorortu, of Cincinnati, in a letter to Tuomas JEFrerson, dated 
in December, 1806, in describing some bones taken by him from Big- 
bone Lick, Kentucky, says: ‘The bones of one paw nearly filled a 
flour barrel; it had four claws; and when the bones were regularly 
placed together, measured from the os calcis to the end of either middle 
claw, five feet two inches. The bones of this paw were similar to those 
of a bear’s foot. Where I found these bones, I found large quantities 
of bear’s bones at the same time, and had an opportunity of arranging 
and comparing the bones together, and the similarity was striking in 
every particular, except the size. The vertebre of the back and neck, 
when arranged in order with the os sacrum and coccygis, measured 
nearly sixty feet, allowing for cartiliges ; though I am not confident the 
bones all belonged to one animal, and the number of vertebre I cannot 
recollect. I had some thigh bones of incognita of a monstrous size, 
when compared with any other animal,’ etc, 

In ‘ Toomas’s Reminiscences and Sketches of his Life and Times’ is 
an account of some bones brought to Cincinnati in 1830, which were 
found in the same place from whence Dr. Gorortn’s collection was 
taken. The author says: ‘ To reflect for a moment upon the appear- 
ance of a living animal, which, from the skeleton, is proved to have 
been at least sixty feet in length, and twelve across the hips, the upper 

bone of whose head weighs six hundred, and grinders eleven pounds 
each, and this after having undergone the decay of many centuries, 
must fill the mind with astonishment and reverence for that Berne who 
said, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light!’ This animal as much 
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surpassed the mammoth in size as the elephant does the ox, and was of 
the carniverous species. With the bones of this nondescript were found 

the bones of several other animals, some of which were of the herba- 

ceous species, as is proved by their teeth, of which there are a number. 

The bones were found imbedded in black mud, upward of twenty feet 

below the surface. The first eighteen inches is alluvial, then yellow 

clay, to the depth of twelve or fifteen feet, and then the black mud in 

which the bones were contained. The proprietor brought a large quan- 

tity of them to Cincinnati, among which were the head and tusks of the 

nondescript ; the latter measuring twelve feet in length ? 

In 1839, Mr. Abert Kocu, proprietor of the St. Louis Museum, pro- 
cured a very large quantity of bones from the vicinity of the Sulphur 
Springs, on Little Rock Creek, in Jefferson county, Missouri, about 
twenty-two miles south of St. Louis. To a skeleton formed of some of 
these bones he gave the name of * Koch’s Missourium.’ This animal 
had a trunk, and enormous tusks and claws, and was much larger than 
the mastodon. Among the bones found by Mr. Koch, was ‘the head of 
an undescribed animal, from which it appears that it exceeded the ele- 
phant in size from four to six times.’ 

The tradition of the Indians certainly bears strong affinity to the ex- 
istence of those immense animals, which have left us no trace of their 
being, save their bones. What an extensive theme for conjecture and 
research they afford to the antiquarian, the naturalist, and the phi- 
losopher ! 


BARBEAD’'S CREEE, A LEGEND, ETC. 


A REMARKABLY beautiful scene is exhibited about three miles back 
of the Mississippi, and two miles below the village of Prairie du Rocher, 
in Illinois, at a place where a small creek, after descending through a 
ravine in the Illinois Bluffs, pursues its winding way to the river. The 
rock, which is a portion of the bluffs, comes here to a point, almost 
abrupt, and rises about an hundred and fifty feet high, with a projection 
overhanging its base, some ten or twelve feet, and wearing the appear- 
ance of having been wrought into a cornice. The top of the rock is 
overgrown with cedar trees and shrubbery, and rising backward from 
it, with a steep ascent, to an elevation of two hundred feet from the 
crown of the rock, is a thickly-wooded hill. At the Northern base of 
the rock, is the residence of M. Barbeau, from whom the creek is named, 
and it is here crossed by a rural bridge, connecting the Kaskaskia road, 
which passes directly under the frowning crags. 

Connected with this picturesque place, is a little legend, which some 
of the inhabitants in the vicinity take great delight in relating. In the 
early settlement of the village of Prairie du Rocher, a certain Canadian 
voyageur, named Prerre Morceav, took up his abode among the settlers, 
and took to himself a wife. Pierre, like most of the inhabitants, made 
his subsistence by hunting. He was a good fiddler and a good dancer, 
sung a good song and loved a good glass, and was altogether.a very 
jolly little fellow, and very popular. Contemporary with Pierre, there 
lived in the neighborhood, a Kaskaskian Indian, who had received the 
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name of Morty. In his rambles through the forest, Pierre made the 
acquaintance of Motty : they soon became great friends, formed a part- 
nership in hunting, and were boon companions at the cantines or grog- 
shops. Pierre had resided about a year at the village, and the intimacy 
between him and his friend Motty continued unabated. He prided him- 
self greatly on his skill in driving a bargain, and upon him devolved 
the business of disposing of the skins and furs taken by himself and 
partner, to the traders who occasionally visited the village. The com- 
mon currency of the country at that day, as now, in many places, was 
‘’coon skins,’ and other peltries, and with these the few ‘dry goods and 
groceries’ needed by the inhabitants were purchased, and the jugs at 
the cantines and the flasks of the hunters were replenished. 

It so happened, one season, that Motty and Pierre had been very suc- 
cessful in their hunting, and Pierre, as usual, went to dispose of their 
stock. Now, the identical buckskin jacket and breeches, elaborately 
fringed, and embroidered with porcupine quills, that had adorned the 
compact ;little body of Pierre Morceau, when he danced at his own 
wedding, a year before, continued, up to this time, to perform for him 
the same kindly office, although somewhat tarnished and faded from 
their former glory. Pierre, having purchased from a trader the neces- 
sary supplies for himself and partner, was about turning away, when 
his eyes fell upon a new pair of buckskin breeches, which the trader 
had for sale: he glanced from them to his old ones, and fetched a deep 
sigh at the contrast. Suddenly he determined that, cost what they 
might, he would have the new breeches. Accordingly, he commenced 
trafficking anew with the trader, to whom he returned the greater por- 
tion of the supplies purchased for Motty and himself, and departed, 
bearing off the breeches, and delighted with his bargain. On his re- 
joining Motty, the latter expressed great astonishment at the small 
amount of provisions that fell to his share; and Pierre, in his turn, 
lamented the low price of furs, and cursed the rapacity of the traders. 
Motty hinted that he had received foul play, and the two friends were 
near quarreling ; but the asseverations of Pierre soon produced peace, 
and they sat down and enjoyed their flasks together. 

A few days afterward, they met as usual for a hunt, each armed with 
his rifle and flask. Pierre had donned his new breeches, and so soon 
as they met the eyes of Motty, he at once became convinced of the 
manner of their acquisition. He however kept silence on the subject, 
and they pursued their way to the top of the hill at Barbeau’s creek. 
Here they started a fine buck, and in an instant Pierre, who was about 
an hundred and fifty yards distant from the Indian, discharged his rifle 
at the animal. The moment he heard its report, Motty, unmindful of 
the game, shouted out: 

‘Aha! youdamdog! you Pierre Morceau; you big little tief! you 
cheatee me ; you buy breeches; dam! me shootee you 

Accordingly he levelled his rifle, and the unfortunate Pierre dropped 
his in consternation, and took to his heels. Away he went, through the 
woods, and down the hill,.as fast as he could go, the Indian shouting 
after him in hot pursuit. He soon reached the edge of the overhanging 
precipice, an hundred and fifty feet from the ground below: here he 
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paused for an instant, and turning his head, beheld Motty taking aim at 
him: he turned again, gave a wild yell, and took the fearful leap! A 
large oak grew below, from which a branch had been riven by a storm, 
leaving a sharp splinter: in his rapid descent through the foliage, the 
splinter caught in the posterior part of his new breeches; and there 
he hung, dangling in the air, forty feet from the earth! Motty, arrived 
at the edge of the rock, gave a loud shout, and Pierre, looking upward, 
exclaimed: ‘O Motty! Motty! don’t shoot! I’ll give you the breeches!’ 

‘ Breéches be dam! retorted Motty ; ‘me no shootee ; if me shootee, 
dey hang me; you hang self; you dam tief dog! — aha!’ 

And he commenced stoning poor Pierre, who yelled and kicked, until 
the better part of his breeches gave way, and he fell to the earth unhurt, 
except by a few bruises and scratches, and the loss of the nether portion 
of his garment, which remained on the limb, flaunting in the wind, like 
a tattered banner. Pierre made the best of his way home ; and his 
wife, with the old, repaired his new habiliments; but the contrast 
between the patch and the rest was ever reminding his acquaintances 
of his adventure, and exciting a laugh at his expense, beside obtaining 
for him the soubriquet of ‘ Broken-Breeches.’ And so poor Pierre be- 
came dispirited, and at last resolved to emigrate. Accordingly, he 
removed to Vuide Poche ; and his descendants are now respectable 
inhabitants of that ancient village. 





THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


Axout eighteen miles above St. Louis, and four miles below Alton, 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers join, and for several miles down the 
stream of the latter, can be seen on one side the dark and angry waves 
of the Missouri, and on the other the pure crystal waters of the Upper 
Mississippi. They flow side by side for a considerable distance, without 
entirely mingling with each other, until at last the earth-laden torrent 
from the Far West gains the mastery, and thence the united currents 
roll on to the Mexican Gulf, in one dark, surly and perpetual torrent. 
From the Illinois shore, opposite the Missouri, the view of the scenery 
up the two rivers is beautiful exceedingly. The city of Alton, throned 
on its rock-based hills on the east bank of the Mississippi, gleams in the 
distance, backed by the oak-crowned summits of the Bluffs; on the 
right of the beholder lies a heavily-wooded shore ; and in the middle of 
the river four small islands exhibit their rich verdure, looking like bright 
bouquets upon the soft swelling bosom of the water. To the left is seen 
the peninsula formed by the union of the rivers, clothed with heavy 
timber, and laved on the west by the black Missouri, as he rushes im- 
petuously to meet the fair bride that seems to shrink from his embrace. 
A sand-bar, the spur of an island, stretches partly in front of the ‘ mouth,’ 
covered with drift-wood, indicating the ravages of the river upon its own 
densely-wooded banks. The Missouri may be termed the Nile of the 
New World, for it more nearly resembles that famous stream than any 
other river in the Western Hemisphere; and, like the Nile, it rises 
periodically and suddenly, and inundates a large tract of country. Its 
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principal sources are supplied from the snows of those stupendous ‘ hills 
that look eternal,’ known by the general name of Rocky Mountains. 
The following description of the Missouri is collated from Darpy, 
SToppDarD, BRECKENRIDGE, and other writers: 

The Missouri River rises in the Chippewa mountains, in latitude forty 
degrees twenty minutes north, longitude thirty-five degrees west from 
Washington City. Its general course to the Mandan Villages is north-east, 
and east, and in this distance it receives several large tributaries. At the 
Mandan Villages it turns to the south, and continues that course for three 
or four hundred miles, receiving a few unimportant tributaries from the 
left, and from the right, the large streams of Canon-Ball, Wetarhoo, 
Sarwarcarna, Chayenne, Teton and White rivers. Below the mouth of 
the latter, the Missouri turns to the south-east, east and south, three hun- 
dred miles to its junction with the La Platte, an immense body of water 
flowing from the west, and heading with the Arkansas, Lewis, and Yel- 
low Stone rivers. In the latter course, the Missouri has also received 
from the left the Jacques and Great and Little Sioux rivers. Below its 
junction with the La Platte, the Missouri’flows two hundred miles south- 
east to the mouth of the Kansas, a large tributary from the west. The Mis- 
souri has now gained nearly the thirty-ninth degree of north latitude, and 
turning a little south-of-east two hundred and fifty miles, joins its vast vo- 
lume to the Mississippi, after an entire comparative course of one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy miles, and particular course of about three 
thousand miles. One of the most striking features of the Valley of the 
Missouri is the great difference of the length and volume of the confluent 
streams from the right, when compared with those from the left bank of 
the main recipient. While from the right the Missouri receives such 
vast branches as the Yellow Stone, Chayenne, Quicourre, Platte, Kansas, 
Osage and Gasconade, from the left all the branches are of minor im- 
portance. 

The most peculiar appearance of the Missouri is the muddy, ash- 
color of its water, occasioned by the sand with which it is impregnated. 
This character is derived from the mountains in which it rises, and the 
vast plains through which it passes. To this cause also may be as- 
cribed the formation of the numerous sand-banks and islands, and the 
alluvious nature of the lands on the Missouri. The water is lively and 
soft, and the specific gravity of it about the same as that of rain or snow 
water. A vessel filled with the Missouri water will, after remaining for 
some time undisturbed, be about one-third full of sediment. The quan- 
tity of the sediment varies with the rise and fall of the river, it being 
much greater in the spring than in the summer or autumn. This arises 
from the increased volume of water; by which means the vast plains 
that bound the Missouri and its tributaries are inundated, and the cur- 
rent of the streams rendered more impetuous, and the washings conse- 
quently greater. The muddiness of the Missouri water appears, how- 
ever, to be no objection to its use; on the contrary, those inhabitants 
who reside on the banks of this stream consider the water preferable 
to any other. Some of them put it into large earthen jars, and let it 
stand until the sediment has subsided ; others filtrate it through stone 
or sand, and others again render it clear and transparent, by putting into 
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it a small quantity of alum, or a little c corn meal, or the kernels of peach 
stones, either of which precipitate the impuritiesto the bottom. The 
greatest number, however, use the water in its impure state, and expe- 
rience no bad effects from it. ‘The Missouri water is impregnated with 
sulphur and nitre, and many who drink.of it pretend that it is a remedy 
for cutaneous diseases. It generally has a slightly cathartic effect, on 
persons unaccustomed to its use. ‘The current of the Missouri is con- 
siderably greater than that of the Mississippi, or any of the Western 
rivers, being generally about four miles an hour, It is on this account 
that the bed of the river is continually changing, and shoal islands and 
sand-bars are constantly forming. Hence it is not always safe to settle 
on the alluvious banks of this stream ; for it sometimes happens that 
thousands of acres, containing houses and plantations, are swept away 
by the impetuosity of its current. 

The floods of the Missouri usually begin early in March, and con- 
tinue until the latter end of July; during which time it rises and sub- 
sides, as its different tributaries bring down their increased volume of 
water. It so happens that seldom more than two great rivers are high 
at the same period. Many of these floods are never felt in the Missis- 
sippi. The great rise of the Missouri itself, from the melting of the 
snows, takes place about the middle of June, and begins to subside about 
the latter end of July. From several circumstances, it is probable that 
the rapidity of the current of the Missouri was occasioned by some 
comparatively recent convulsion ; for such enormous quantities of earth 
as is every year brought down, would have broken and mutilated the 
country in an astonishing degree. What immense quantities of earth 
must have been carried off to form the great alluvions of the Missis- 
sippi, by means of the Arkansas, Red River, and chiefly the Missouri, 
not to mention the vast quantities lost in the Gulf of Mexico! The 
result of a calculation would be curious. The marks of this loss are 
very evident in the neighborhood of nearly all the rivers which dis- 
charge themselves into the Missouri above the Platte. Some of these 
appearances may rank among the greatest natural curiosities in the 
world. The traveller, on entering a plain, is deceived at the first glance 
by what appears to be the ruins of some great city ; rows of houses for 
several miles in length, and regular streets. At the first view there 
appears to be all the precision of design, with the usual deviations in 
single buildings, representing palaces, temples, etc., which appearances 
are caused by the washing away of hills, as before described. These 
remains, being composed of more durable substance, continue unde- 
cayed, while the rest is carried off. The strata have the appearance 
of different stones; the isolated and detached hills constitute the re- 
mainder. 

Pumice and other volcanic productions are continually floating down 
the Missouri, to be deposited on the sand-bars and islands. By some 
these are said to be caused by burning coal-banks on the Upper Missouri ; 
but the proof in favor of existing volcanos in the north-west is so strong, 
that there is little doubt but that they are referable to them. Immense 
beds of coal are found in every part of the Valleys of the Ohio and 
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Illinois, and yet they are enirely destitute of then voleanic productions ; 

a convincing proof that they must be produced by some other cause. 
The principal tributaries of the Missouri in the State of the same name 
are Kansas, Fishing, Grand, Osage and Gasconade rivers. 

F.int, speaking of the character of the country, and of the Missouri, 
at its head waters, says: ‘ What are called ‘ The Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains,’ through which the Missouri seems to have torn itself a pas- 
sage, are commonly described as among the sublimest spectacles of this 
range of mountains. For nearly six miles these mountains rise in black 
and. perpendicular masses, one thousand two hundred feet above the 
surface of the river. The chasm is little more than one hundred and 
fifty yards wide ; and the deep and foaming waters of the Missouri rush 
through the passage as if it werea cataract. The heart of the beholder 
is chilled as he contemplates, in these wild and uninhabitable regions, 
this conflict between the River and the Mountains. The smooth and 
black walls of the cleft rise more than twice as high as the Mountains 
on the North River, below West-Point. Every passenger up the North 
River has been impressed with the grandeur of the scene in the midst 
of amenity and life. What then must be the sensations of the passen- 
gers through the ‘ Gates of the Rocky Mountains,’ who witness the 
proofs of this conflict of nature, in a region three hundred leagues from 
civilization and habitancy! Vast columns of the rock, torn from the 
mountains, and lying along the river, attest the fact of this forced pas- 
sage of the river through the mountains.’ The Missouri is navigable 
for nearly two thousand miles above its mouth, and several of its tribu- 
taries are also navigable toa vast extent. The country upon its banks 
is populating with unexampled rapidity. Very few years will elapse 
before the ‘ metes and bounds’ of a new State will be marked out on its 
almost unlimited territory. 
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THE ROSE. 


Why is the Rose an emblem meet 
Of most of womankind ? 

It wastes its life in perfumes sweet, 

But leaves no fruit behind ! 


ON MRS. M—’S MARRIAGE. 


Wuart strange inflammatory art 
Prevailed on Mrs. M—— to wed ? 

The flame that fires his ‘ tinder’ heart, 

Was kindled at his sweetheart’s head ! 


COLLEGE MORNING PRAYERS. 


Day’s long petitions were delightful, 
From morn they lasted until nightfall ; 
For when to pray he once begun, 
Day never stopped till day was‘done. 






































‘ Mater Dolorosa.’ 


‘MATER DOLOROS A.’ 


Warcuine through midnight’s mystic loneliness 
Beside the couch some cherished form doth press, ' 
The simile whose waking light diffusive shone 
Seems in concentred sweetness all our own. 
Thus by thy side, my daughter! as I stand 

With Love and twin-born Sadness hand-in-hand ; 
Those jealous misers who unlock their store 

To count by night its hoarded treasures o’er ; is 
Their low aérial voices speak to me Wie 
In tones of melancholy revery. . 
How tenderly entwined in Slumber’s arms 

Thou liest! — with thy host of maiden charms 

Circling thee round, like angel guards that keep 

Their vigils o’er the helplessness of sleep : 

Thy showering ringlets settled into rest 

Like nestling cherubs on thy gentle breast ; 

Thy lips with music’s dreaming numbers fraught, 

The tranquil home of unimpassioned thought. 

Thy cheek, where Feeling’s changeful hues are seen, 
Like tell-tale shadows on the moon-lit green ; ' 
And thy fair hands o’er thy white bosom laid, 

The bashful heart’s pure fantasies to shade ; ' 
Oh! as each feature’s placid rapture shows 

What fairy scenes Hope’s promises disclose, 

How my fond spirit yearneth to presage 

Thy fortunes in life’s coming pilgrimage ! 

Ah! could my coinéd heart’s-blood buy for me 

One glimpse of thy unveiled futurity! 

Alas! that heart’s prophetic sorrows tell 

Thy tale of human suffering but too well, 

And trace each flinty path thou wilt have trod 

Ere thy torn spirit find its rest in Gop. 






























Thou pure white Dove ! why didst thou come to me 

But to announce the ebb of Passion’s sea ? 

That Earth’s uncovered shores were bleak’and drear? 

Thou ’st done thine errand ; wherefore linger here ! 

The fragrant buds on April’s painted bou h 

Blossom and fade unwept for — why not thou? 

Upon the torturing, arid wastes which lie 

Between Youth’s hopes and Age’s apathy, 

Where dewless moons reflect the sultry glare 

Of shadeless suns that scorch the noontide air, 

How shall thy gasping spirit vainly burn 

Once more to these dear privacies to turn ; ‘ila 
Once more to lave thy feverish, throbbing brow V3 
In the cool gurgling streams around thee now: 
How shalt thou mourn thy thoughtless Infancy, 
Thy bounding steps in Girlhood’s bowers of glee ; 
And all the fleeting glories which adorn ‘ 
The primal hour of Love’s delicious morn! 

Then the calm tide now circling through thy breast 4 
Shall turn to maddening pulses of unrest ; oa 
And every gentle floweret planted there : 
Be trodden by the ruthless foot of Care. 

Then shall sweet memories of household words 

Moan like the wailing wind-harp’s plaintive chords ; 

The fibres of uprooted sympathies 

Breathe the torn mandrake’s desolating sighs : 
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While from each quivering, lacerated part 
The bloody tears of Recollection start ; 
Then shall Affliction’s teachings, harshly given, 

Shake e’en thy spirit’s confidence in Heaven ; 

And thy fierce wrestlings with Despair and Wo 

Be for the world a gladiatorial show. 

Why shouldst thou stay, to count Life’s journeying suns 
By added graves of Life’s beloved ones ? 

Or in the juggling alchemy of Fate 

Learn how sweet Love can turn to bitter Hate ? 

Why make thy soul a sanctuary for one, 

And seek the shrine to find the idol gone ? 

Or twine Affection’s tendrils, but to bless 

The poisonous Upas-tree of Selfishness? 

% Oh! ’ere Youth’s angel-visitants depart, 

And Misery’s vulture-talons rend thy heart ; 

Before one human passion dare intrude 

Within that heart’s celestial solitude ; 

Better thou choose a bridegroom who shall be 

More faithful than an cattle spouse to thee ; 

And as thou layest down thy graceful head 

Spotless and meek upon thy marriage-bed, 

Girt with thy yet unloosened virgin zone, 

Death’s icy kisses freeze thee into stone! 


A NIGHT-ADVENTURE IN CUBA. 


‘Wirth the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow, 
Every thing of moving kind 
Varies with the veering wind ; 

What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous constancy? — Joanxa Batrure. 


‘Up! thy charméd armor don, 
Thou’lt need it ere the night be gone.’ — Draxr. 


‘Duce, will you go to the masquerade-ball to night ?’ said I to my 
lesser-half, on a bright evening during the gayest part of the ‘carnival 
season.’ 

‘No, my amor,’ answeredshe; ‘I am ill this evening; don’t go out 
to-night, but stay by my side, and let your cheering presence save a 
doctor’s fee.’ 

‘ Madame, you know that I had made up my mind to go out in my 
new cabellero’s dress: you are not very ill ; and I shall be dull company 
for you, if disappointment holds a berth in my mind. You had bet- 
ter consent to my going; I will return early.’ 

‘ Do as you please, Sir,’ she responded, poutingly ; ‘ but if you neglect 
me thus in the first year of our marriage, how shall I be treated when 
Time’s shadow shall darken my brow and dim the light of my eyes; 
when my spirits shall droop and my beauty fade before the wintry 
frosts of age ?’ 

To shorten my yarn, reader, I rigged myself and went to the ball, 
my heart beating a ‘conscience-tattoo’ against its casing all the way ; 
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for well I marked the soft reproach which my wife’s full dark eye spoke 
when I left her side. 

Having arrived at the ball room, I mingled with the gay maskers, 
listened to the music, and in the sparkling wine-glass sought for excite- 
ment; yet that perpetual drum-stick of conscience kept thumping 
against the parchment-head of reflection, and I could not feel happy. 
Dressed as attractively as possible, I sought and danced with the fairest 
maidens in the throng ; yet still, Thought, that nettle in life’s garden, 
kept Joy in a distant offing, and Pleasure far in my wake. 

I was about to give up the chase for enjoyment, and had dutifully 
made up my mind to return home and moor myself alongside of my lit-_ 
tle wife, when a fair hand was laid gently upon my arm, and a tremu- 
lous, musical voice asked me, in a whisper, to retire a little from the 
crowd. The hand was delicate, and seemed smaller even than my 
wife’s ; and the taper fingers were encircled by rings of rare value, 
such as could only be worn by the rich and the titled. The lady was 
closely veiled in black ; yet I caught one glimpse of eye-light through 
the thick crape. In the blackness of a night-storm I have seen the 
clouds for a moment open and permit a star to glance with supernatural 
brightness down on the agitated ocean ; and even so fell that glance on 
me. The voice was one of those which, when it falls upon the ear, 
vibrates along every nerve until it reaches the heart-strings, where it 
echoes and reéchoes, till Memory ‘ catches the tune,’ and too truly for 
it ever to pass from her grasp. 

I followed the stranger’s invitation; and as I gazed on the fairy 
form which flitted before me, I forgot my little invalid at home. The 
‘mask’ was but little if any larger than my wife; yet there was a 
fulness and elegance of figure, a grace and voluptuousness of motion 
in the former, which I had never observed in the latter. My wife had 
beautifully soft, glossy curls of jet, but they could never compare with 
the black tresses of twining silk, which hung nearly to the feet of my 
strange charmer. When we had got clear of the throng, she again 

spoke : 

Are you a gentleman ? — one on whom a lady may in all honor de- 

end ?’ 

: I answered, that to the best of my knowledge and belief I was, and 
thought I might be depended upon. 

‘Would you risk your own life, or destroy that of another, for a lady, 
if her honor required, and her love would reward the act ?’ 

‘ For one so fair, so angelic as yourself, I would risk more than life!’ 

A shudder seemed to pass through her form; her little feet stamped 
the tesselated floor impatiently ; her fingers were clasped together until 
they were bloodless, as she continued : 

‘ Have you ever loved ?’ 

‘I may have felt a school-boy’s passion,’ I replied, with assumed in- 
difference. 

‘Then you are not married ?’ 

‘I have been,’ was my reply. Even so deceitful is man ; even so is 
woman often lost ; for while he pours forth his flattering tale, she lis- 
tens ; listening, she loves — loving, she is lost. 
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Again she showed marks of impatience and excitement, as if some 
great trouble rested on her mind. ‘This I pressed her to reveal to me, 
offering every aid in my power to defend her, or even to avenge past 
wrong. I besought her to have confidence in my affection, new-fledged 
though it was, and to test its strength, even as she might direct. She 
faltered, hesitated for a moment, and then, requesting me to await her 
return, hastily left the ball-room. 

‘Now,’ thought I, ‘here is a scrape for a sober married man to get 
into! Perhaps she may be some beautiful siren, who, knowing my 
weakness, where the fair sex is concerned, has laid a trap to inveigle 
and rob, perhaps to murder me! Shall I await her return ? —or shall I 
fly the danger? But I am armed; why should I fear?’ I began also 
to think of my poor invalid wife; and these thoughts coupled with my 
fear of betrayal, by the aid of a little more solitude, would have con- 
quered me, and sent me home: but, at this critical moment, the ‘ mask’ 
returned, bearing in her hands a heavy black veil. She beckoned me to 
follow her into a neighboring street, where, in a moment, we stood be- 
side a close-curtained volante, into which she sprang, I following her. 
She immediately enveloped my head in the veil which she had brought, 
cautioning me on my life not to attempt to remove it, unless at her re- 
quest. 

The carriage started off with speed ; indeed, the driver seemed to be 
urging his horses to a rapid gallop. Our road was long; for even at 
this speed we must have ridden for two hours, some of the time over 
rough, rocky roads, and then along smoother ways, when at last the pant- 
ing animals were brought to a stand. 

Immediately thereafter I heard a creaking noise, as if a port-cullis 
were suddenly raised, or some old gate swung back on its unoiled 
hinges. 

‘Speak not a word, whatever you may hear ; attempt not to raise the 
veil, or your life and mine may be the forfeit!’ whispered my fair guide; 
and while she spoke, I felt that she trembled from head to foot. Her 
hand was cold as ice, and her impetuous voice stifled and husky. Be- 
fore we advanced from the carriage, she also made me vow by all the 
saints in heaven, never to reveal what I might do or see, in that night’s 
adventure.* 

She then led me cautiously.on, apparently through a large garden, for 
the cool night-breeze bore the perfume of orange, citron, pink, lemon and 
spice blossoms to my cheek. We soon arrived at another door, which 
creaked rustily as it opened before us; and then our way seemed upa 
winding stone stair-case, through a passage so still, so solemnly silent, 
that it even echoed the light foot-fall of my companion, while my own 
heavy tread rang, like groans in a cavern, through .the still, damp air. 

Until now, the lady had not spoken since we had stepped from the 
volante ; but, as we arrived at the top of the stairs, and passed into a 
warmer atmosphere, she whispered that the hour to test my courage and 
love had arrived. We stepped across a soft carpet, and she seated me 





*I nope the saints will excuse the broken vow. ‘Otp Knick.’ called for the story, and I could not 
disobey, for I have formed a ‘league’ with him. [All right! Yours, faithfully, O. K 
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on a yielding cushion. I could see nothing through the thick veil which 
she had thrown over my face, yet a kind of bluishness in the darkness 
before me convinced me that I was in a lighted room, No sound could 
I hear, save the suppressed breathing of my trembling companion, and 
the beating of my own heart. After remaining for a moment on the 
ottoman, which shook from her nervousness, she again addressed me : 

‘You are armed with pistol and dagger ?’ 

‘I am,’ said I, inwardly praying that I might have no occasion to use 
them. 

‘You will please give me those weapons,’ said she. 

‘Ha!’ thought 1; ‘1 am betrayed ; and she asks my weapons of de- 
fence, that I may be made an easier prey! Let me ask,’ said I, ‘ your 
reasons for this strange request ?’ 

‘A true lover never asks for reasons from one in whom he confides,’ 
answered the ‘ mask ;’ adding: ‘ The business I have in hand for you 
has need of courage, calmness and prudence, but your weapons could 
avail you nothing. They will not be required.’ She shuddered as she 
spoke ; adding quickly : ‘Such as they have already done too much!’ 

She paused a moment, and seemed to be schooling herself to some 
dreadful task. Again she addressed me: 

‘T have a tale to tell you, Sir; no, not a tale, but some questions to 
ask. Had you an only sister, one who was young, fair, innocent, and 
ignorant of the world’s wickedness, and thus unprepared to cope with 
vile art and sinfulness; and should she meet with one who was in ap- 
pearance all full of nobleness, purity, generosity, and true manliness ; 
and, in her own full-heartedness, should she love him as only woman in 
nature’s simplicity can love; and should he, taking foul advantage of 
her affection for him, work her ruin, and having succeeded, then scorn- 
fully leave her without reparation, an outcast from even his bosom; a 
dark thing upon the world; unwilling to live, unprepared to die; 
ang should she, in the hour when he spurned her, a dishonored thing, 
from his feet ; even when she was pleading for the love and protection 
of one who with hellish art had wrought her ruin; should she in that 
dire moment of crowded miseries strike a poniard to his heart , 

‘She would nobly do her duty !’ cried I, excited almost to madness by 
the painful picture. 

‘ Would you aid her in removing all the proof of crime?’ continued 
the ‘mask ;’ ‘would you assist that poor girl to place beneath the 
dank earth all that was earthly of her defiler ?’ 

‘I would! Ifthou art she, lead on! I am ready; ay, ready to do 
more! Would that my hand instead of thine had sent the recreant’s 
soul to its hissing home! I love thee now better than before. True, 
thou hast been dishonored, but thou art avenged !’ 

‘Be not too hasty, Sir,’ said she ; ‘let me sketch you one other pic- 
ture, before I call on you for action. Again I will suppose you to have 
an only sister. I will suppose her, with your full knowledge and con- 
sent, to have given her affections and her hand to one whom you be- 
lieve to be noble, manly, and in every way calculated to make her 
know the true bliss of existence. She loves him, even over the bounds 

of this world’s adoration ; watches for his smile as the flower beaten 
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down by the rain waits for the sunshine; sighs and droops when the 
clouds of sorrow cast their shadows over him; joys when his hopes 
brighten ; ministers to his every comfort, and seems a being as closely 
bound to him as light is to the diamond. Suppose that he to whom you 
have entrusted her, the innermost heart-jewel of yourself, the bright cor- 
ner of your domestic fire-side ; imagine that he should grow cold and 
unmindful of her peace; that his love for her should fade; that her 
smile should fall upon him cold as torch-light on a funeral pall ; 
that her voice should no longer be music to his ear; that he should seek 
for other smiles, and give to other ears the words which were alone 
her due; when you saw her drooping, fading, dying beneath the shadow 
of his neglect, what would you do ?’ 

‘Slay him! by the Hanp which made me! I would slay him as a 
dog that had bitten or a serpent which had stung me!’ 

Even as I spoke, I thought of my own deserted wife, and Conscience 
‘ took a pull at the halliards’ of my heart, and wrung it to the very core. 
I felt as if I could have given a world, had it been mine to give, if I 
could be placed along-side the couch of my lonely bride ; and I vowed 
in my soul never to grieve her again, should I return unharmed from 
the dreadful scenes of that night. 

‘ Lady,’ said I, ‘if your first tale be, asI feel it is, true ; if you have 
slain him who wrought your ruin, and have chosen me to aid you in your 
dreadful task, I pray you to hasten the deed. Let there be no delay.’ 

‘Then follow me!’ said she; ‘ you need not follow far.’ 

She led me on a few steps, into what I supposed to be another room: 
here she bade me to pause, and calm myself. I must acknowledge that 
I felt greatly agitated ; but mustering all my self-possession and pre- 
sence of mind, I prepared to cast aside the veil, at her bidding, and de- 
termined not to shrink from the horrible duty which lay before me. 

She lifted the veil from my head. A blaze of light forced me to 
close my eyes ; and then I dared not open them. Imagination painted 
a scene before me which I feared to gaze upon. At last shame unclosed 
my eye-lids, and I gazed around. - - - Surprise almost stunned me. 

It could not be! yet so it was! I stood within my own bed- 
room! The stranger raised her mask. My wife’s large black eyes 
looked sorrowfully out upon me; she cast the long tresses of glossy 
hair from her head ; and then appeared her own soft curling ringlets 
playing about her neck. She had fallen upon this plan to punish me 
for seeking pleasure at a time when she, by reason of sickness and 
suffering, could not enjoy it with me. She had indeed taught me a les- 
son of conjugal fidelity. 

My own volante had driven me at full speed over half the city! I 
had been led through a back-gate, and had traversed a part of my house 
which I had never before entered ; and all through the contrivance of 
my witch of a wife! Borrowed jewels had disguised her hands ; she had 
spoken in an altered voice beneath her mask ; and I, like most men, 
ever ready to be pleased with a new object, had actually fallen in love 
with my own wife ! 

What a ‘fia’ for a married man to be in! Ww. B 
Nashville, March, 1845. 
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BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


I. 


Wirth slow and solemn tread, } 
Through aisles where warrior-figures grim 
Stand forth in shadowy gloom, 
While loudly peals the funeral hymn, t 
And censors waft perfume, 
Bring they the kingly dead. k 


Ir. 


They bear him to his rest, 
Around whose lofty deeds is cast ; 
The panoply of fame ; 
Who gave his war-cry to the blast, if 
And left a conqueror’s mighty name 
His nation’s proud bequest. 


itl 


Around his royal bier 
The chieftains stand, in reverence bowed, 
Amid a hush profound ; 
When from the vast assembled crowd 
A solemn voice, with warning sound, 
Rung on each startled ear. rh 


1v. § 


‘Forbear!’ it cried, ‘ forbear! 
This ground mine heritage I claim; 
Here bloomed our household vine, 
Until this dread despoiler came, 
And crushed its roots to raise this shrine, 
In mockery of prayer ! 


v. 


‘ By all your hopes of earth, 
As ye before the throne of heaven 
In judgment shall appear, 
As ye would pray your sins forgiven, 
Lay not the tyrant’s ashes here 
Upon my father’s hearth !’ 


vi. 


Mute stood those warriors bold, 
Each swarthy cheek grew red with shame, 
That ne’er with fear had paled ; 
And for his dust, before whose name 
The bravest hearts in terror quailed, 
They bought a grave with gold. 


Vil. 


Oh Victory! veil thy brow ; 
What are thy pageants of an hour, 
Thy wreath, when stained with crime? N 
Oh! fame, ambition, haughty power! mi 
Ye bubbles on the stream of time, 
Where are your glories now ? 
New-York, March, 1845. Scsan Pinvan 
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WUMBER THIRTEEN. 


Lapies and gentlemen; kind friends and candid readers—I will 
have nothing to do with any others — the top of the morning to you, and 
a New-Year’s benison! The young Year has spread out his pinions 
before you, bright and beautiful as the wings of an angel. May you 
all have cause to look forward with hope to his progress, and back with 
regret on his departure! If you shall be good — good in its broad and 
comprehensive sense—- you will be intrinsically happy: if not, you 
will be deservedly miserable. This isatruism. Ah! why should men 
forget it ? 

But while tendering you the compliments of the season, ‘ filled, 
pressed down, and running over’ with all kindliest wishes, I am myself 
the subject of bodily pain and mental embarrassment. Some linger- 
ing disease, deep-seated and ineradicable, which physicians may 
discover but cannot banish, may name but cannot cure, has invaded 
the interior of my microcosm, and encamped among some of the 
pectoral organs. He has struck his fangs into my breast, sides, and 
back, encircling my chest, as it were with a ‘torrid zone.’ By day I 
am constantly shifting my position, as if to shun his darts, and when the 
sun has closed his golden eyelids on the world he had all day illumined, 
I sleep with the nightmare, or toss from side to side, feverish and rest- 
less, like the Roman Regulus in his narrow cage, floored, ceiled, and 
wainscoted with piercing nails. Ere long, perhaps, with me, as soon or 
late with you all, Death will ascend the crumbling throne, and wave his 
bony sceptre over the vacant realms of life. Perhaps, too, the sweet 
breath of Spring, ‘ in the leafy month of June,’ may diffuse through my 
frame-work, as through all animate and inanimate Nature, the joy and 
vigor of rejuvenescence. The ‘shadow may go backward ten degrees 
on the dial,’ and ‘fifteen years’ more be granted to lengthen out that 
pilgrimage, whose end and final resting-place is the tomb: who knows ? 
But as that awful day approaches, when we shall ‘ turn our faces to the 
wall,’ and close our eyes in deadly sickness on all the gloom and glory 
of the earth, may I, may you, may all, receive a practical knowledge 
of the octogenarian Waller’s noble lines : 


‘ Tue soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in-new light through chinks which Time has made.’ ‘ 


I do not, however, intend to write you a sermon, which might be more 
appropriately preached to myself; and I must apologize for the gloomy 
tenor of this introduction, by the plea that invalids, whether of the body 
or of the mind, are necessarily prone to seek relief by the garrulous 
recital of their woes. A sorrow published is a sorrow half-forgotten. 

But what is the cause of my mental embarrassment ? Why, gentle 
reader, it is my inability to decide on what theme I shall endeavor to 
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amuse or profit you, and obtain a brief oblivion of myself. In reference 
to the various subjects, from which to select for the nucleus of a short 
‘ palaver,’ 1 am laboring under ‘ l’embarras des richesses :’ in reference . 
to the ideas; which should cluster around this nucleus, I am in a ‘ state 
of collapse,’ like a frog dying for want of breath in an exhausted re- 
ceiver. Certainly from a long course of reading and study I had once i 
laid away in the lumber-room of my ‘ upper story’ a few bars of gold, | 
some of silver, more of copper and iron, beside heaps of dross, and may- iF 
hap a whole mine of lead. Of all these materials I can ‘at this pre- f 
sent’ scarce find enough for the construction of a ‘ phrenagogue’ or 
‘mentiduct’ — don’t consult the Dictionary ; I mint the words — from 
me to you. And where are the electric sparks of feeling, and the mer- 
curial flow of thought, to fill that mysterious conduit? Ah, me! I am ' 
compelled to join in the dirge over the harvest-time of the Past, so often 
chanted by those whose life begins to weaken and waste and wane away : 










‘Pertt, nihil me, sicut antea, juvat 
Scribere versiculos, amore perculsom gravi.’ 











Loth, however, to sever the pleasing chain — pleasing, at least, to 
me — which links me, a sort of eremite, to your sympathies and to the i 
billowy world of mind, I am disposed to seek some theme, to lift the 


spell from the slumbering tides of thought. Suppose that, instead of » 
attempting to originate the plan as well as the materials, instead of hunt- 
ing for an unworn subject, and fresh-made thoughts, we make a few i 
extracts from our Note-Book — a chaos of ‘embryon atoms,’ each strug- 

gling for the right of primogeniture, PoLyGon. 


January 9, 1845, 












SELF-CONTENTMENT. 





It is a very happy thing, the way in which some persons will always 
find something to render them satisfied with themselves, their condition, 
and all their circumstances and ‘belongings.’ They are blessed in 
another sense and more restricted manner with the quality attributed to 


the Derry: 
‘From seeming evil still educing good.’ 
















This faculty is closely allied to vanity, and while of equally sedative 
effect on its possessors, is scarcely less ridiculous in itsdisplays. lonce 
had a friend, who was the greatest blunderer ‘in nature’ — in all his 
thoughts and actions a perfect specimen of topsy-turvitude. Every thing 
he said was said @ contre-sens : every thing he did was done @ contre- 
tems: and I do not remember that he ever brought a single enterprise, 
of whatever magnitude, to a successful termination. But he never was 
in fault. Oh,no! ’ Twas his unlucky star. At each successive failure 
he would say, with a smile of cordial contentment, ‘See there again ! | 
Well, isn’t Fate against me! I should have come out splendidly, if it it, 
had n’t been for’— something, and a few ‘et ceteras’ beside. Poor 
fellow! He died at last from a cold caught in visiting Washington to 

apply for office through the mediation of a political and personal foe! 

I have an acquaintance, a lawyer, of brilliant natural endowments, 
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but of inveterate and mppebie inition From ins moment be first 
appeared at the bar, and a most powerful maiden-speech had opened a 
shining upward path before him, he gave way to his love of discursive 
reading, and literary far niénte ; and his character and fortune have 
been gradually ebbing away, till he is left on the bare sand without a 
copper or a case. But his consciousness of ability to recall the falling 
tide has consoled him during every hour of its recession, and he is still 
perfectly satisfied with doing and being nothing, in the knowledge that 
he can do and be any thing. 

I know a good mother, whose sons are the expressed essence of stu- 
pidity, being unable, I verily believe, to distinguish between pleasure 
and pain. The worthy matron is, in some measure, conscious that her 
offspring are not mental race-horses: but she contrives to please herself 
with their stationary trade, by thinking that ‘they are slow, but solid,’ 
as, in truth, they are, impenetrab/y solid. She considers also that Chat- 
terton died early ; that many a sword of such ethereal temper has soon 
eaten out its mortal scabbard ; and that, in short, to employ the poetical 
phraseology of the ancient adage, ‘Soon ripe, soon rotten !’ 

I am acquainted with a young man of narrow means, but unexampled 
extravagance, who shakes hands with the sheriff oftener than mere 
sociability would dictate, and is afraid to look a man he meets in the 
face, for fear he should see a frowning creditor. How, think you, does 
he comfort himself amid his duns and miseries? Why, first, money 
is trash, and the love of it ignoble. ‘’Twas mine, ’tis his,’ ete. Se- 
condly, his great uncle was governor of one of the ‘Old Thirteen.’ 
Thirdly, the great Julius Cesar, before he crossed the Rubicon and 
seized the treasury of Rome, was involved in an amount of millions. 


MINOR MORALITY: ABSTRACTION. 


THERE are many very good men, who are careless of minor morali- 
ties, and while their attention is absorbed by the affairs of another world, 
they neglect the concerns of this; while their eyes are fixed upon the 
wonders of the heavens, their feet stumble among the impediments of 
earth. There are also many great philosophers, whose thoughts are so 
deeply buried in investigating the pure elements of social science, in 
solving on abstract principles those theorems which lie at the foundation 
of the great problems to be wrought out by man with the instruments 
of government and law, that they forget the variable quantities and 
mixed analysis that must enter into the calculation; they overlook the 
complex and ever-shifting character of human history, and the change 
that is hourly coming over ‘the spiritof its dream.’ In respect to their 
utter heedlessness of the little duties of man, and the daily mutations of 
his social character, they resemble the actors in that awful struggle, 
wherein the combatants were so engaged in the convulsive agony of 
their strife, that they noticed not the throes and heavings of the world 


around them, and 
* An earthquake rolled unheededly away!’ 


Nor is this disregard unnatural. For as the telescope of the astronomer 
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is conversant only with far-off and immeasurable worlds, and cannot 
be adapted to the inspection of objects present and minute, so the eye 
of meditative Learning, or of soaring Genius, is continually directed to 
the ‘immensum infinitumque,’ and cannot correctly estimate the little 
affairs and hourly duties that make up the aggregate of life. 


BASHFULNESS AND IMPUDENCE. 


It is, perhaps, somewhat doubtful which of the two characters is the 
more desirable, or rather the more to be deprecated — that of a very 
impudent, or that of a very timid man. It is indeed certain that man- 
kind look with more favoring eyes on the man of painful modesty than 
on him of the staring eye and the brazen face. ‘The demeanor of the 
former always excites pity and not unfrequently esteem, whereas the 
latter is viewed by most men with unmingled disgust. ‘The extreme 
humility of the former is a tacit compliment to our own superiority, 
while the unblushing self-possession of the latter is a continual and 
avowed assumption of preéminence. But in respect to the desirable- 
ness of the two qualities, as regards the happiness of the individual, the 
question is more open to doubt. The diffident man has, on the one hand, 
more delicacy of sentiment, and of course more of the pleasure arising 
from exquisite perception of the just and the appropriate: but, on the 
other hand, he creates to himself a thousand distresses, the more ex- 
cruciating, because they are trifling, and causeless, and utterly fan- 
tastic. ‘The impudent man is, indeed, free from all these imaginary 
evils ; but he frequently gains the aversion and palpable ill-will of his 
acquaintances ; and though he remain unabashed in countenance and 
unquelled in heart, yet he often meets with tangible harm resulting from 
the dislike of his fellows. 

Beside, he is a stranger to all those finer feelings of the soul, which 
are always accompanied by a nice appreciation of the becoming, and 
are productive of perpetual and undefinable and manifold delight. And 
who would be willing to violate the loveliness of decorum, and trample 
on the rights of friendship and the claims of social life? Who would 
desire to outrage the tastes and feelings of mankind, even though he 
were insensible to the shame naturally resulting from such outrage, 
and dwelling in the secret chambers of the heart? Who would wish 
to be considered a stockish brute, devoid of modesty, devoid of feeling, 
devoid of decency, devoid of shame? Who would strive to exhibit in 
himself what in another he would regard with just abhorrence and dis- 
gust? And, on the other hand, who would be one of those downcast 
spirits, who tremble at the sound of their own voices, and in performing 
the most innocent and simple action, color and stammer like a thief de- 
tected in the act ? who view the necessity of bowing as a penance, and 
regard an introduction to a lady as the thirteenth labor of Hercules, 
and more terrible than them all ? who salute an evening party with the 
downcast eyes and shrinking confusion of a criminal; and, whether 
sitting or standing, are as much embarrassed how to dispose of their 
hands, as if they belonged to another,-or were blotched and red with 
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murder? who would sooner stand up amid the ‘ hurtling rain’ of battle, 
or face the angel of darkness with all his demon train, than deliver a 
brief address, and gaze into the eyes of a listening assembly? Such 
men there have been: such a man was the strong-minded but nerveless 
Cowper. 

The true medium, the character to be desired, although perhaps 
hardly to be attained, is a mixture of modesty and assurance, in which 
there may be so much of delicate sentiment as to prevent one from vio- 
lating propriety in the smallest instance, and so much of confidence as 
to be abashed at nothing that is not wrong, and to do every thing as 
naturally, and quietly, and easily, as if an eternity were set apart for 
its performance, and not a being in the universe to behold. 


*‘Nvuxuvs argento color est avaris 
Abdito in terris.’— Horacz. 


Tus maxim of the great Roman moralist is not more beautiful in 
language than it is true in application. The idea that gold and silver 
are of no value when rusting in a coffer, is so obvious that one would 
think there could hardly be found one being so unreasonable, even 
among an unreasonable race, who could deny its truth or disregard its 
teachings. Yet the miser’s selfish passion for money — his love of gold 
and silver for themselves alone —is but one among the hallucinations 
under which men in their search for means lose sight of the end. The 
lover of learning has frequently fallen a victim to this moral ‘hysteron- 
proteron.’ His early studies were mainly incited by a desire to bene- 
fit himself and to exalt his race; the true end of all knowledge—the 
just aim of all exertion. But he soon discovered how much easier it is 
to find means than to use them; to acquire knowledge, than to employ 
it with diligent and faithful zeal for the interests of humanity. The 
acquisition requires nothing but the qualities of a passive recipient ; 
the employment demands the steady and strenuous exertion of all the 
most active qualities of the head, but especially of the heart. And as 
with most men the heart is less richly furnished than the head, it is no 
wonder that so many labor only for themselves in the field of mind. 
Even the promptings of vanity and the stings of ambition were insuf- 
ficient to force him to display the treasures he had won. The sentiments 
he had experienced in imbibing the inspiring thoughts of others were 
akin to the raptures with which the gourmand relishes his smoking 
viands, and guzzles his racy wines; and very similar are the effects 
of both the mental and the bodily surfeit, since both indispose for exer- 
cise. Many a learned man commences his studies intending some day 
to build himself a temple equally durable and splendid with those 
erected by the master-builders of past ages, and in whose adyta he has 
passed so many charmed and holy hours. But gradually he becomes 
dependent upon others; he teaches himself to look at man and the 
universe through the spectacles of books ; he loses the habit of seeing 
and thinking for himself; with the glow and the glory of his early 
years fade imperceptibly away the glow and the glory of his early 
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vision, till, on the threshold of old age, he cries, with a despairing sigh: 
‘Too late! too late!’ and, resigning himself more passively than ever 

to barren lucubrations, still pores with his aged eyes and shakes his 

palsied head over the recorded thoughts and actions of a buried world. 

But he who thus shrinks from imparting, in some way, of his mental i 
wealth to his indigent brethren, is justly amenable to the High Court 
of Heaven for embezzlement of public funds. He has no right thus to | 
‘bury his talent in a napkin,’ and ‘sit all the day idle.’ He has no 
right thus to render his mind an absorbent, instead of permitting it to 
refract the beams of intellectual loveliness and moral truth. The ori- 
ginal constitution of his intellect was like that of a prismatic glass, and 
it ought to have been his duty and his pleasure to transmit to the minds 
of others with added brightness the beautiful thoughts and noble truths 
that had colored and heated, had beautified and ennobled, his own mind’s 
essence. ir 


SAVOIR-VIVRE. 
























Wuart the French term ‘savoir-vivre,’ and what they so perfectly 
understand, is with most other men, and particularly literary men, a 
science of difficult acquisition. It may be called ‘ minute philosophy,’ 
and is certainly little less necessary to one who means to mingle with 
the world, than a knowledge of grammar, or of the most common ele- 
ments of education. ‘Till this philosophy of trifles is aequired, one will ' 
be exposed to a thousand petty vexations and most mortifying blunders. 
There is a choice between two alternatives: either to attend somewhat 
to trifles, and thus expend some of ‘the precious stuff that life is made 
of’ on matters of small importance, or else to neglect them, subject 
one’s self to numberless mortifications, and be considered a strange, 
out-of-the-way sort of being. There are very few, who can bring 
themselves to renounce entirely the smiles of beauty and the favor of 
the world ; and in my opinion, there are none who ought so todo. But 
to move in society with any degree of satisfaction, it is necessary to live 
in some respects as others do, and to devote some portion of one’s time 
to the attainment of those universal branches of knowledge, which 
enable men to observe the conventional proprieties of life. Frail, 
human beings as we are, and emphatically an imitative race, we can 
never attain that height of philosophy to disregard little things ; for they 
are essential to our comfort, and frequently important for the gratification 
of that vanity which, in some or other form, holds mastery over the 
best. Now, as these little things can never be entirely disregarded, they 
ought to be understood, and so much the more understood, because they 
are little, and therefore common. They areof hourly recurrence, and 
with them one’s every-day acquaintances are perfectly familiar. The 
deficiency of a learned man in these matters-of-course is, consequently, 
so much the more surprising to others, and so much the more mortifying 
to himself. 

For these reasons I sometimes conclude that, for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of society, and perhaps for his own intrinsic happiness, a man 
might better learn to carve a turkey or enter a drawing-room with ease, 
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than to scan the Greek tragedies, or compute in hair’s-breadths the 
distance from Sirius to the Georgium Sidus. It is certain that the mor- 
tification of an unworldly scholar, consequent on failing in some of the 
‘bienseances’ of refined society, frequently outweighs the pleasure he 
has received from the most treasured volume in his library. He who 
devotes himself to books to the exclusion of all lighter accomplishments, 
should first ponder well his character, and consider whether there lurks 
not in his spirit a grain of ambitious worldliness, which might some- 
time urge him to shine on the more active stage of public and fashion- 
able life. Hf he finds a secret craving for the pleasures of society, or 
the bustle and splendor of ‘ high-life,’ arising unbidden in his silent 
heart, let me earnestly entreat him to devote a portion of his time, while 
yet in season, to the acquisition of those lighter branches of knowledge 
which enter largely into every relation of life, and are the very vesti- 
bule and only door of entrance to the hearts and houses of the ‘ haute 
volée.’ If he fall in love, a knowledge of Hebrew will add no pathos 
to his soft persuasions, nor will the most perfect mastery of algebra 
enable him to reduce his wishes and hers to an ‘equation.’ All the 
languages, and all the sciences, and all the high philosophy of earth, 
will never reach the solution of that problem, whose only elements are 
impulses and instincts, and whose only answer is the value and the 
possession of that sweet, but unknown quantity — the female heart. If 
the amorous ‘ savant’ feels that his gait is awkward and his manners 
ungainly, his tongue-tied confusion will render the riches of his intellect 
a thing of nought, and he will be more dull and stupid than the uncul- 
tivated and unembarrassed clown. The consciousness that he has 
within a mine of solid and inestimable wealth, does not in the least con- 
tribute to his self-possession. On the contrary, the bitterness of shame 
at his inability to display his intrinsic worth serves only to increase his 
embarrassment. | have known men with the richest natural and ac- 
quired endowments of the head and heart, who moved as if all their 
limbs were extraneous appendages; who shook hands like some machine 
moved by springs and pullies; and who bowed and straightened them- 
selves again with as little grace as a closing and opening jack-knife. | 
have seen them in an elegant assembly sit in shy and monosyllabic 
awkwardness, while shallow-pated coxcombs, graceful and vain as 
peacocks, and senseless and chattering as jackdaws, were the ‘ cyno- 
sure’ of many a sparkling eye, and the magnet for many a fluttering 
heart. I have seen them leave the scene of their ‘ dim eclipse’ in a 
perfect perplexity of passions ; a mood to curse and despise themselves, 
the ladies, their species, and the world. But whose was the fault? Why 
had they not acquired some of those lighter graces which would have 
served as Corinthian pillars to adorn the strength and set off the fair 
proportions of their noble temple? He who is fearful of the face of 
man, and unable to communicate his knowledge to others with the ease 
of freedom and the graces of persuasion, is but half-educated, I care 
not what may be his erudition. And did all our men of science and of 
letters superadd to the acquirements of the closet the accomplishments 
of the drawing-room, they would fulfil a high vocation, and delight, 
embellish, and ennoble that society which they now enter with reluctant 
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terror, divert by their ontinies outmmmadeiin - seal with Sailing 
mingled of regret, disgust, and shame. For who that has witnessed 
the delight with which even children imbibe the tricklings ‘ sweeter than 
honey or the honey-comb’ that drop from the lips of an eloquent con- 
verser, Can suppose there is any company so frivolous, as not to admire 
the reflections from the surface of a brilliant and many-sided mind in 
its familiar hours; as not to watch with rapture the colloquial shower 
of glittering fancies, upspringing by their own impulse from a capacious 
and ever-flowing fountain ? 

It is, then, abundantly evident that every one who does not purpose 
turning anchorete, should become at least moderately well acquainted 
with the character and forms and usages of the world he lives in. The 
knowledge of Homer is hardly a counterpoise to an ignorance of the rules 
of conventional politeness ; and even the ineperations of the poet will not 
always drown the shame arising from some gross * faux pas’ in the cus- 
toms of society. It may well be doubted whether the dead is superior 
to the living, and it is certain that life was once a real presence to those 
who are now the day-dream of the scholar. They were rarely book- 
worms. They mingled in the scenes of active life, and were frequently 
themselves a part of what they described. Else how should they have 
drawn and colored so faithfully that complex human nature, which is 
the ground-work of all their paintings? A knowledge of the active or 
the passive heart is neither entirely intuitive, nor is it the acquisition of 
closet-study. The perceptive faculty must be sharpened by actual 
observation ; the conclusions of reflection must be verified by the tests 
of experience, before the painter-poet can truly delineate the features 
of the character he would draw. Accordingly we find that most of the 
great literary masters were, in some sense, business-men, and mingled 
variously and largely in the currents of human life. Homer was evi- 
dently a great traveller, and any one may infer from the character of 
his writings that he was of a free and social turn. Cicero and Demos- 
thenes were public men from their earliest manhood ; and Horace, who 
had more good sense than any philosopher that ever lived, excepting 
Franklin, was thoroughly familiar with every phase of life. Shak- 
speare was no bookish drone. He was practically acquainted with all 
the sides of human nature. Lord Bacon was as deeply versed in men 
as in books, and Milton was as finished a gentleman as he was an 
accomplished scholar. Addison had studied nature, as it appears in the 
language and actions of living men. Pope, Swift, and Fielding, Scott, 
Byron, and Dickens, were all remarkable for the general freedom with 
which they entered into all classes of society, and the minute perfection 
of their knowledge in all that concerns the usages of the world. 

For him, then, who wishes to distinguish himself in I care not what 
walk, save that of abstract science, or some great speculative creation, free 
intercourse with his fellow-men is needful, and a pretty general acquaint- 
ance with the habits by which men regulate themselves in their inter- 
course with each other. It is necessary for the preacher; since he 
wishes to stir the feelings of men, and can stir their feelings only by 
knowing their nature, and can know their nature only by studying men 
themselves. Andlascribe the general inefficiency of preaching to the 
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fact that preachers usually know no more of man than they know of 
the Hippogriff. They bury themselves in their studies, and pore over 
musty tomes the six days through, instead of walking forth through the 
broad fields of life, to study the characters of those whom they would 
reform and save. Not so did the apostles. For the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, the historian, the orator, the poet, the business-man, this know- 
ledge of human nature and of life is equally needfal. For that con- 
temptible thing, the mere man of pleasure, of course it is the all-in-all. 
To conclude: we did not come into the world as isolated beings ; 
we are not attached to its ehangeful surface merely as fixtures; we 
form a part of its living, breathing mass; and struggle as we may, we 
have neither the power nor the right to tear ourselves away from our 
fellows, and stand coldly and sullenly aloof from the mingled interests 
and joyous influences of associated life. 


*‘ Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 


ts & & 
FROM A HUMBLE LOVER TO A CRUEL LADY. 


Anp couldst thou tell me to forget thee ? 
Ah! teach me, then that blessed art ! 

Full long I strove — the strife hath set thee 
The deeper in my lonely heart. 


Forget thee! Bid the sunbeam sever 
Its union with the parent-sphere, 

And wander on through space forever, 
Dark, cold, companionless, and drear! 


Forget thee! Bid the yearning mother 
orget the child her love hath nursed, 
And in her murderous fury smother 
Its little life with hands accursed ! 


Forget thee! Yes! when Death shall sunder 
My spirit from its bonds of clay, 

And, cold and still the green turf under, 
I wait the burst of endless day. 


Oh, lady fair! a secret union, 
Mysterious, sacred, and divine, 

Maintains a still but sweet communion 
Between my silent soul and thine. 


And if thou break this soft alliance, 
This sympathetic union part, 

Thou ‘It wake a wo no healing science 
Can banish ‘from my darkened heart. 


Then, lady dear, be kind, and listen, 
And grant the love I oe crave ; 
Or soon the midnight stars Wi | glisten 


Above thy suitor’s early grave! 
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Full oft hath cold and haughty maiden 

From Love’s low pleadings turned her ear, 
Till her poor lover, sorrow-laden, 
Hath rested on his timeless bier. 











And when an all-too-late repentance l 
Hath fallen o’er her saddening soul, b 
And she would fain revoke the sentence t 
That sped him darkling to his goal : 





His spirit then, at midnight, calleth 
Low, sad, reproachful in her ears, 
And sorrow, like a mildew, falleth 


Upon her bright and blossomy years. 
Maryland, Feb. 1845. - . vy PrnereRoso. 
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WITH OBSERVATIONS UPON THE SYMPTOMS AND 
TREATMENT OF DESPERATE CASES. 





BY ‘THE DOCTOR.’ 


A.tHovucH the malady of Love is by no means confined to any par- i 
ticular season or state of the atmosphere, yet it has been laid down by 
fathers, guardians and maiden-aunts, as the prevailing epidemic of 
Spring. It is not our purpose to go into any detailed inquiry touching 
the cause of its prevalence at this particular season; in fact, although 
the subject of much discussion, it has never been definitely settled. 
According to some theorists, it may be traced to the brilliant combina- 
tions of color developed by the female, upon emerging from her winter 
garments. By others, it is attributed to the spring pressure in the 
money-market upon the sensibilities of the male, leading him to seek re- 
lief in the sympathy and bank-stock of a kindred soul. But the better 
opinion seems to be, that it is a species of insanity, transmitted from 
Adam, and leading to partial blindness, which is most effectually re- 
lieved by marriage. 
Proceeding upon this last hypothesis, which it is believed presents the 
strongest claims for support, it will be at once perceived that to remedy 
the disease, we must remove the effect, which is partial loss of vision ; 
and the cause, the disease, the insanity, will expire for want of sus- 
tenance. This, we concede, reverses the usual method of proceeding ; 
but peculiar maladies require peculiar treatment. 
The symptoms which herald the disease of love differ with the differ- 
ing temperaments of individuals ; but the following general peculiari- 
ties, indicating the presence of the infirmity, may be traced in a greater 4 
or less degree in all : " 


First: Absence of mind; manifesting itself in the total forgetful- 
ness of prior attachments, questionable acquaintances, and tailor’s bills. 
Seconp: Inordinate anxiety respecting personal appearance; invol- 
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ving the espediengy of utiahens or no whiskers, corsets or no corsets, 
tight boots or easy ones. 

Turrp: A laudable curiosity respecting the physical properties of the 
moon, more particularly when at its full. 

Fourts : Sentimental countenance, loss of appetite, and labored in- 
spiration; but mainly, that defect of vision which clothes certain 
females with imaginary beauties of body or mind, and transforms de- 
fects into excellencies, and earthly into angelic beings. Upon this lat- 
ter infirmity the whole superstructure rests: demolish this weakness, 
restore the natural vision, and the disease gives way. 

As we have before observed, the most popular and efficacious eye- 
wash for this purpose, is Marriage ; ; and that we will now consider. By 
chemical analysis it has been discovered, that three parts of the sub- 
carbonate of cooing, dissolved in six parts of the oil of flattery, forms the 
sugar of courtship; which being precipitated into the aaeege service, 
produces the acid of matrimony. This is the true eye-wash, the moral 
strengthening-plaster : to render it accessible to all classes and capaci- 
ties, with a third of the usual labor and expense, is one of the objects of 
the present treatise; and with a moderate attention to the rules here 
laid down, no one need despair of success. 

Cooing and flattery, the raw materials of courtship, are not within the 
reach of all: we therefore propose to dispense with their aid, and intro- 
duce the same, or a superior quality of courtship, by a new and less ex- 
pensive process. 

The sugar of courtship is of many grades or qualities; but for the 
sake of simplicity, we shall confine our attention to the Poetical, the 
Sentimental, and the Fiery. And first of the Poetical. 

The amount of capital necessary to carry on this branch with vigor, 
is very small ; and on that account it recommends itself more particularly 
to the mechanic and laborer. Let the patient provide a stout cotton 
shirt-collar, eight inches in longitude and five and a half in latitude, one 
pound of starch and three pins. Mix starch in cold spring-water, and 
strain: apply liquid to surface of collar and dry before slow fire ; it is 
then fit for use. Take the pins and fasten collar round neck at its june- 
tion with the thorax ; superior corners of collar should oscilate when 
walking. Hire thick volume of poems from library, find verses on love, 
and commit to memory; curl hair, open eyes wide, and visit lady. 
Pull up collar, roll eye-balls, open mouth, and repeat verses; care should 
be taken to state that they are original ; drop on right knee, seize hand, 
and inquire day. If lady says ‘ No,’ faint vigorously, and repeat as 
before : if lady still obstinate, a pistol may be introduced with benefit: 
care should be taken that it is not loaded; bring down left knee, and 
tear hair: if lady still declines, case desperate ; vide infra. Desp. Cases, 
with remarks. 

Il. Tse Sentimentat. The preparation of this variety of courtship 
is attended with somewhat more expense, but is preferred by clerks and 
apprentices on the ground of gentility: it is neat and powerful. 

If the patient is stout, let him deduct one pound per diem from amount 
of solid food, till reduced to six ounces; retire to rest at two o’clock, 
A. M., and rise at six; avoid water and drink gin; commencing with 
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three glasses per diem, and gradually increasing until attaining eighteen. 
Persevere in this course of treatment until the patient, if an adult, weighs 
seventy-two pounds ; if under seventeen, sixty pounds ; then chalk face 
and diet on green apples. If on third day no uneasiness in region of 
stomach, abandon apples and try cucumbers with skins on: continue 
till unwell; lay on wet grass till cough exhibits itself; black boots, 
wash face, mount white cravat, and visit lady. Cough, sink lower 
jaw, and let cucumbers distort countenance : direct conversation to 
moon, misery and matrimony ; eulogize coffins and consumption ; men- 
tion tomb-stones and tortured hearts; accidentally knock sofa-cushion 
on floor and kneel on it; exhibit handkerchief, and wait till you feel 
cucumbers, when introduce remarks on sympathy and happiness, and 
proceed as in Poetical. 

Ill. Tue Fiery: This form of courtship is economical and whole- 
some, but requires a considerable degree of nervous excitability, and 
extensive cultivation of hair. An abundance of the latter raw material 
is in fact indispensable ; and it would perhaps subserve the cause of 
matrimony to append a few approved recipes for promoting its growth. 
The following is recommended as elegant and efficacious: Take the 
ends of six cotton cords or strings, surrounded by a circular mass of 
adipose substance, from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, (usually known as candles,) and melt over slow fire; then 
infuse three ounces eau de rose, and stir gently : let compound boil till 
reduced one-third, and apply warm to roots of hair: it is very nourishing. 

Another : Procure a fine shoulder of lamb, and roast; invite friends 
to soirée, and eat ; take remnants and boil in spring water; as adipose 
particles rise, skim off into platter, and infuse one pint raccoon oil: ap- 
ply as before. 

Another —very rich. 'Take huile de mouton, huile de beuf, and gum 
caoutchouc, each three pounds, and boil over slow fire; add common 
lamp-oil at pleasure ; put compound into water-pail and patient’s head 
into compound, and let it steep: when well saturated, dry with coarse 
towel and lay in sun ; in course of two hours, hair will vegetate. 

The patient having by these means procured a large and well-selected 
stock of hair, let him borrow red waistcoat, hire jewelry, take infusion 
equal quantities of brandy-and-water, and visit lady; look wild, un- 
button straps, and proceed as in aggravated cases of Sentimental. If 
lady refuses, request temporary loan of dinner-knife: care should be 
taken to state distinctly that the object is suicidal: lady will refuse ; if, 
however, she should acquiesce, (which is highly improbable without 
they have been recently cleaned,) allege dullness, and return. Tear 
hair out, on liberal scale, by roots ; its precocious growth will favor this 
operation ; state lady will have occasion to use it for mourning-rings 
shortly : fall over chairs, knock down fire-irons, and rétire. 

Second Stage : Watch lady into chemist’s soda-shop ; rush in dis- 
tractedly and inquire lowest price of arsenic per pound: ask particu- 
larly what physician does not keep a stomach-pump: request informa- 
tion relative to cost of pine coffins without plates: here recognize lady, 
and rush out abruptly. If no communication from lady in course of 
forty-eight hours, loiter on bridge till toll-keeper’s attention is attracted : 
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then roll eyes, and jump over railing into water. Care should be taken 
that the tide be ebb, and water not more than three feet deep : toll-keeper 
will give alarm, and rescue from unpleasant position. Return home 
and change clothes: write paragraphs for morning papers, stating that 
highly-respectable young gentleman, (here give name,) rashly endea- 
vored to commit suicide by drowning ; cause, disappointment in affair 
of heart; presence of mind in toll-keeper; melancholy results of co- 
quetry. If experiment unsuccessful, case desperate: vide infra. tit. 
Desp. Cases. 

We have thus briefly examined the three principal grades of court- 
ship; there have been many others recently introduced into practice, 
but more for the sake of variety than any intrinsic excellence in them- 
selves. Indeed, those we have here laid down and explained are, either 
in a pure and undiluted state, or by judicious combination, applicable to 
almost every case that may arise. An effective combination may be 
manufactured of three parts Poetical and one part Sentimental : a slight 
dash of Fiery gives body and vigor to the rest; but patients can mix 
at pleasure ; and any of them, well applied, will seldom fail of success. 

There are, of course, cases upon record, which, either through un- 
skilful treatment, or peculiar circumstances that could not be foreseen, 
have been pronounced desperate: though such contingencies are rare, 
yet we should leave our duty but half completed, did we not make some 
provision for their occurrence and ultimate cure. We shall therefore 
devote a brief space to the consideration of those desperate cases which 
have withstood the assaults of Poetry, Sentiment and Zeal, and com- 
pound a recipe for the restoration of perfect vision, in which the healing 
eye-wash of matrimony shall not enter. 

The courses of medicine we recommend, are of two kinds: one 
acting upon the mental, the other upon the physical man: the former 
fallible, but the latter infallible. And first, of the mental or fallible. 

If beauty had any thing todo with engendering the malady, discover 
lady’s dentist, and ascertain state of her teeth; the probability is, they 
are not indigenous; if so, meditate on fact, and await result. If teeth 
genuine and mouth in good order, discover whether she thatches occiput ; 
whether her cheeks are painted, or her life insured. If all or any of 
these be the case, think on it; dreamon it; write essays on it; and the 
cure is complete. But if novflaws be apparent, and love continues un- 
dimmed on patient’s part, immediate’ resort must be had to the infallible 
panacea which we shall hereafter recommend, 

If wealth be the load-stone, discover in what species of property lady’s 
money is invested: if it be real estate, go to register-office and hunt up 
mortgages ; if bank-stock, think of panics and failures; if chattels, 
real or personal, look through newspapers for fires and incendiaries ; 
if in bonds and mortgages, put implicit faith in the general assertion 
that ‘Riches take unto themselves wings and fly away.’ 

Much sound consolation can be derived from reflections of this nature ; 
but for a thorough and radical cure, we must refer the afflicted to the 

Physical, or Infallible : Procure a stout rope, of hemp or tow, (if not 
readily at hand, a silk handkerchief may be substituted,) and an inch 
spike of wrought iron, or in absence of spike, a bed-post ; adjust rope 
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or handkerchief round patient’s neck, in form of slip-noose, and secure 
other end of rope or handkerchief to spike or bed-post: rope or hand- 
kerchief should be sufficiently short to allow patient’s feet to swing clear 
of incumbrances. If medicine does not operate in course of one hour, 
continue drops till successful. 

Another : Prepare fish-chowder, and infuse six ounces white arsenic ; 
administer large quantities, and await result. 

Another : Plain but powerful : Take half-pint cold spring water and 
quarter-pint Prussic acid ; mix, and sweeten with loaf sugar ; admin- 
ister draught to patient before each meal and on retiring to rest: at first 
omit every other day for one week ; then take every day till cure is 
perfected. 

Another: Very cheap: Place leaky wash-tub under pump-nose, and 
fill ; place patient’s head in wash-tub and let that fill; by the time pa- 
tient’s head has absorbed all thegwater that has not leaked out, cure is 
complete. Lovers anxious to extend their inquiries upon this branch 
of medicine, can consult city coroner with advantage : vide Directory. 

We have thus presented a brief but practical synopsis of the malady 
of Love, and the most approved methods of modern treatment. 

In the course of an extensive practice, we have been daily cognizant 
of many peculiarly aggravated cases, in which this system of medicine 
has been attended with the happiest results ; and we can, with the ut- 
most confidence, recommend it to the patronage of the masculine public. 
With a brief report of a desperate case which we subjected to fancy 
treatment, we shall close the present treatise : 

‘Called in April 7, 1844. Patient male; age nineteen; cheek 
flushed : pulse feeble and irregular; appetite poor. Immediately am- 
puted patient’s left whisker, and right lobe of chin-undergrowth : pre- 
scribed a fishing excursion. 

‘ApriL 8: Patient stronger, but feverish: pulse full ; low-spirited 
from loss of left whisker; amputated right one immediately ; where- 
upon patient picked up pieces, and fainted. Exhibited a fumigation of 
tobacco, and prescribed goose diet. 

‘Apri, 9: Patient much improved ; but thought it expedient to am- 
putate left lobe of chin-undergrowth, whereupon patient wept ; pre- 
scribed moderate exercise in open air, blue coat, bright buttons and green 
scarf: continued goose diet and increased fumigations two cigars. 

‘Aprit 10: Patient decidedly improved; reconciled to loss of 
whiskers and chin-undergrowth: caused him to examine Daguerreotype 
likeness of lady through piece of cracked window-glass, which excited 
wholesome disgust ; exhibited six pounds steak, and brandy mixture ; 
increased fumigations as before. 

‘Aprit 11: Patient made light breakfast on cigars; wrote essay to 
prove women destitute of souls; and paid us our bill of fees: pro- 
nounced patient well. 

‘Aprit 16: Called in, in haste ; patient saw lady at ball, and suffered 
relapse: symptoms alarming ; eyes green, tongue coated, and pockets 
empty: found him perusing Plato on immortality of soul, and inclined 
to believe; the most energetic measures only would avail: immedi- 
ately divided jugular vein and wrote obituary : patient discharged cured. 
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The Gales of Spring. 


‘Tux following lines were written after a spring visit to a friend who resided in Stamford Park, 


Canada, 
Canada. 


ries are falling to decay.’— Notz To THE Epiror. 


THE wind! the wind ! the glorious wind, 
Comes on with mighty sweep, 

With mirthful sound, with sparkling glee, 
Alike o’er land and deep! 


Fresh from the sunny clime, far down 
Where rolls the Southern sea, 

Balm bearing on its healing wings, 
For grass, and flower, and tree. 


Hark to the giant forests! how 
With sighs of love they greet 

The bearer glad of tidings good, 
The incense-breather sweet. 


The pine-grove, sighing, softly bears 
The melody along; 

*T is sweeter than the hurtling blast 
It heard the winter long. 


And though amid the dreary snows 
For ever green, the pine 

Rears high its verdant canopy, 
It loves the sound divine! 


The odor-laden, perfumed breath, 
The spring’s warm-breathing wind, 

That brings the feathered choristers, 
That doth the flowerets find. 


The maple, rearing high its head, 
Its sapless branches waves ; 

The soft caress thrills to the root, 
And as from out the graves, 


Summoned by the archangel’s trump, 
The dead shall living rise, 

The vivifying flood of sweets 
Flows upward to the skies! 


Now, yeomen, in a busy troop, 

Bend hitherward your way ; 
Last night the silvery hoar-frost gleam’d, 
The sun beams bright to-day. 


the well-known country residence of Sir Perrcrinz MartTitanp, while Governor of Upper 
The brilliant wild-flowers, the pine groves, and the balm-breathing winds of spring, are still 
its cwn at the proper season; but alas! itis in its decadence in other respects. 
ing of the once beautiful cottage drawing-room is tarnished, and the out-houses, lawns and shrubbe- 
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Now hew your troughs and tap your trees, 
And as ye toil, upraise 
“ grateful song of home-felt joy, 4 
A gladsome hymn of praise. 


Ye are not gods; no nectar flows ; 
Into the homely bowl; 

But your maple shall a nectar be, 
To every thankful soul. 


The wind ! the wind of early spring! 
Glad reveller, it flies 

Far over every hill and dale, 
Far through the bright blue skies! 


The ice-bound rivers heave and swell, ! 
To greet the balmy air, 

And as with thunder riven, lo! 
The ice is severed there. 


With booming sound, that runs along, 
The mighty crack extends ; 

Outward each mass, dissevered now, 
Its course unwilling wends. 


Then from the mast-head floats the flag, 
To greet the favoring breeze ; 

The sails expand, the joyous barque 
Floats o’er the inland seas. 


The wind! the fitful spring-time wind ! 
It comes with gladsome sound ; 

The blue waves heave right joyously, 
In many a merry head 


On sunny slopes, on mountain tops, 
O’er peaceful valleys fair, 

It comes, bequeathing gladness 
And fragrance to the air. 


FEE ais 


Beneath the flat and marshy plain 
The green grass softly grows ; 

The voice of Spring it hears again — 
The mother-voice it knows! 
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Upon the hill-sides sparkling shine On hills where dwell the rattle-snakes 
he dew-drops, silver-bright ; | The scarlet lichen glows ; 
And there the brilliant-petal'd flowers Wild-columbine, and foxglove too 
Are struggling into light. Replace the winter snows. 









Upepringing from the moistened earth The wind! the gentle wind of spring, j 
he lady-slipper see ; Like a young mother’s breath, | 
And all the gorgeous orchis tribe, It calls each seedling germ to life, 







The dragon, and the bee : From winter’s dreary death, 
















Starting amid the dark green leaves Then let us, as it laughs along, 


Of shrubs unknown and wild, With truthful hearts uprai 
i The tiger-lily rears its head, Our voices, well attuned to hymn 
A native forest child. The bounteous GivER’s praise. 


THE CHEMIST’S DREAM. 


BY A MEW CONTRIBUTOR, 














Metxovcnt I was exploring the hidden recesses of an extensive cave, 
whose winding passages had never before echoed to the tread of human 
foot. With ever-fresh admiration and delight, I was gazing at the thou- 

| sand wonders which the flashing torch-light revealed on every side, at 

. each step of my progress, when a strange sound, as of the hum of many 

voices, fell upon my ear. What such a sound could mean in sucha 

place was more than I could divine. 

Curiosity led me on in the direction whence it came. The buzz of 
conversation, cheerful as it would seem from the occasional bursts of 
merriment that were heard, grew more and more distinct, until the dark 
and narrow passage I had been following suddenly opened upon one of 
those magnificent rock-parlors, of whose grandeur and beauty descrip- 
tion can convey but a faint idea. A flood of light illuminated the arch- 
ing roof with the vast columns of stalactite sparkling with crystals that 
supported it, and was reflected with imposing effect from the huge sheets 
of the same material, of the purest white, that hung from the ceiling in 
graceful but substantial drapery. I stood in one of nature’s noblest 
halls — but not alone. 

A strange company had gathered there. ‘Black spirits and white, 4 
blue spirits and gray,’ were before me. A festive occasion had assem- 
bled in joyous mood and in holiday attire the first born of creation, the 
E.ements of things. 

In dreams nothing ever surprises us. It seemed perfectly natural to 
see these fairy forms in that strange grotto; so, accosting without hesi- 
tation the one nearest to me, I apologized for my intrusion, and was 
about to withdraw. From my new acquaintance, however, I received 
so cordial a welcome, and so earnest an invitation to become a partaker 
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in their festivities, that I could not deny myself the pleasure of accept- 
ing the hospitality so kindly proffered. 

I was soon informed that some of the leading characters among the 
Elements had resolved some weeks before upon having a general pic- 
nie dinner party. Fifty-six family invitations had accordingly been 
sent out, one to each of the brotherhood ; and preparations for the feast 
made upon a most extensive scale. Sea and land had been ransacked 
for delicacies, and every thing was put in requisition that could minister 
to the splendor of the entertainment or to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

At the hour I so unexpectedly came upon them, nearly all the guests 
with their families had assembled in the strange drawing-room I have 
described, awaiting the summons to the banquet. Spacious as that 
drawing-room was, it was nearly filled with these interesting children 
of Nature. And here they were ; seen, not as in the chemist’s labo- 
ratory, writhing in the heated crucible, or pent up in glassy prisons; or 
peering out of gas-holders and Florence flasks, but arrayed in their na- 
tive beauty ; each free as air, and acting as impulse prompted. There 
were those present of every hue, every style of dress, every variety of 
appearance. The Metals, the Gases, the Salts, the Acids, the Oxides, 
the Alkalies— all were there. From the mine, from the shop of the 
artizan, from the mint, from the depths of ocean even, they had come ; 
and a gayer assemblage, a more animating scene, my eyes had never 
beheld. 

Many of the ladies of the party were most tastefully attired. Chlorine 
wore a beautiful greenish-yellow robe, that displayed her queen-like form 
to good advantage. The fair daughters of Chromium particularly 
attracted my attention, with their gay dresses of the liveliest golden- 
yellow and orange-red. Jodine had but just arrived, and was not yet 
disencumbered of an unpretending outer garment of steel. -gray that 
enveloped her person ; but the warmth of the apartment soon compelled 
her to throw this aside, when she appeared arrayed in a vesture of thin 
gauze, of the most splendid violet color imaginable. Carbonic Acid was 
there, but not clad in the airy robes in which I expected to see her. 
The pressure of the iron hand of adversity had been upon her, and now 
her attire was plain; simply a dress of snowy white ; the best which 
the straightened circumstances to which she had been reduced allowed 
her to assume. Quite a contrast to her was her mother Carbon, whom 
you would have supposed to be a widow in deep mourning, or a nun who 
had taken the black-veil, so sable were her garments, so gloomy her 
countenance, had not her ear-rings of polished jet, and a circlet of dia- 
monds that glittered on her brow, evinced that she had not yet altogether 
renounced the vanities of the world. The belle of the room appeared 
to be Nitrous Acid, the graceful daughter of Nitrogen; airy in all her 
movements, and with dress of deepest crimson, that corresponded well 
with a lip and cheek rivalling the ruby in their redness. 

Among the lady Metals too, there were many of bright faces and 
resplendent charms: but I must-pass on to a description of the gentle- 
men of the party. Sulphur wore a suit of modest yellow-plush, while 
Phosphorus quite disconcerted some of the more decorous of the mat- 

rons present, by making his appearance in a pair of flesh-colored tights. 
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Phosphuretted Hydrogen, or as he is nick-named ‘ Will of the Wisp,’ 
startled me by flitting by in a robe of living flame, the dress in which 
the graceless youngster is said to haunt ehurch-yards and marshy 
places, playing his pranks upon poor benighted travellers. 

The King of the Metals, Gold, was arrayed in truly gorgeous apparel 3 
though it must be confessed there was a glitter and an air of haughti- 
ness about him, from which you would turn with pleasure to the mild 
sweet face of his royal sister, Silver, who leaned upon his arm; a 
bright-eyed, unassuming creature, of sterling worth. 

Mercury was there, as lively and as versatile as ever ; a most rest- 
less being ; now by the thermometer, noting the subterranean tempera- 
ture ; now by the barometer, predicting a storm in the regions overhead 3 
now, arm-in-arm with this metal, then with that; and they all, by the 
way, save stern old fron, had hard work to shake him off. A strange 
character surely was he ; a philosopher of uncommon powers of reflec: 
tion ; the veriest busy-body in the world; well versed in the art of 
healing ; a practical amalgamationist ; in short, a complete factotum. 
Potassium, though a decidedly brilliant-looking fellow, manifested too 
much levity in his deportment to win respect, and was pronounced, by 
those who knew him best, to be rather soft. In gravity Platinum sur- 
passed all the company ; in natural brightness, ‘Tin was outshone by few. 

When Oxygen arrived, and his light, elastic tread was heard, and 
his clear transparent countenance was seen among them, a murmur of 
congratulation ran round the drawing-room, and involuntarily all as- 
sembled arose to do him homage. He was a patriarch indeed among 
them ; literally a father to many of the younger guests. His arrival 
was the signal for adjournment to the banqueting-room, where of right 
he took his seat at the head of the table. 

Touching the apartment we had now entered, I can only say that it 
was grand beyond description! It was lighted up with the radiance of 
noon-day, by an arch of flame intensely dazzling, produced by a curious 
apparatus which Galvanism, who excels in these matters, had contrived 
for the occasion, out of some materials with which his friends Zine and 
Copper had furnished him. Festoons of evergreens and wreaths of 
roses encircled the alabaster columns, and made the whole look like a 
hall in Fairy Land. 

But I must describe the table and its paraphernalia. The preparation 
of the viands—TI mean the baking, boiling, roasting, stewing and the 
like — had been committed to Caloric, who has had long experience in 
that department. The nobler of the Metals had generously lent their 
costly services of plate, while Carbon united with Iron to furnish the 
elegant steel cutlery used on the oceasion. Alumina provided the fine 
set of china that graced the table; and Silex and Potash, without solici- 
tation, sent, as their joint contribution, cut-glass pitchers and tumblers, 
of superior pattern and transparency. 

As among these sons of Nature there is no craving for artificial ex- 
citement, Oxygen and Hydrogen, (who by the way have done more for 
the Cold Water Societies than DeLavan or Fatoer Martruew,) were 

commissioned to provide the drinkables ; and what beverage they fur- 
nished may easily be conjectured. Carbon, with Oxygen and Hydrogen, 
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found most of the vegetables ; and Nitrogen, whose assistance as com- 
missary here was indispensable, joined them in procuring the meats, 
under which the table groaned. No taste but would be satisfied with 
the variety; no appetite but would be cloyed with the profusion of good 
things. 

Though the liberality of the four who have been named left but little 
for their associates to contribute, still some individual offerings to the 
feast deserve to be noticed. Thus the oysters, Carbonate of Lime had 
sent in the shell ; the pyramids of ice-cream for the dessert were pro- 
vided by the daughter of Chlorine and Hydrogen, the bride of Sodium, 
who was out several hours in the snow, engaged in freezing them; and 
the almonds and peaches came from the conservatory of Hydrocyanic 
Acid, the druggist. 

After grace had been said by Affinity, who is a sort of chaplain to 
the Elements, having officiated at the weddings of all the married ones 
of the company, a vigorous onset was made upon the good things before 
them. At first all were too much engaged for conversation; but the 
dessert appearing at last, as they cracked the nuts the jest too was 
cracked ; toast and song were called for, and wit and innocent hilarity 
became the order of the day. Even Oxygen, who had presided with 
such an air of dignity, relaxed from his sternness, and entertained the 
younger ones at the table with many a tale of his mischievous pranks 
in the days of old Father Chaos, when Time and himself were young. 
Strange tales they were, too, of earthquakes with which Hydrogen and 
he would now and then frighten the Icthyosauri and Megatheria of the 
ancient world ; and of conflagrations comical, as of old Vulcan’s tongs 
and anvil, kindling them before his eyes with the very bolt he was 
forging: ‘ This, however,’ he added, with a sly glance at his staid part- 
ner Nitrogen, who sat near, ‘ was before Marriage had sobered down 
his spirits, and tamed his impetuosity.’ 

I have no space to chronicle more of these freaks of Oxygen’s early 
youth, nor any of the saying and doings of others of the party on this 
memorable night. Else would I give the marvellous story Nickel had 
to relate, of a falling out he once had with the Man in the Moon, and 
of a journey he was consequently under the necessity of making in hot 
haste to the earth for refuge. 1 would tell too of the drolleries of Nitrous 
Oxyd, that funniest, queerest, craziest of youngsters ; and how Phos- 
phorus made a flaming speech, and Potash a caustic one ; and how 
Mercury proposed as a toast,‘ The Medical Profession: to whom we 
say, ‘ Use us but do not abuse us.’’ I must speak however of a curious 
little by-scene I chanced to witness: it was a flirtation that Platinum 
was carrying on with Hydrogen, whom, much to my surprise, I found 
seated among the Metals, and quite at home among them, too. There 
was quite a contrast between Platinum, gray, heavy and dull as he was, 
and the light and buoyant creature by his side; but there soon seemed 
to be evidence of some mutual attraction. Platinum grew warm in his 
attentions, and ere long quite a flame was kindled between them. 

So passed the evening: all went ‘merry as a marridge-bell,’ with 
nothing to mar the good humor that prevailed ; till, in an evil hour, 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, a disagreeable fellow, against whose appear- 
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ance at the banquet most of the company had protested, entered the 
apartment with a very offensive air. In an instant, the whole family 
of Metals, to whom he is particularly obnoxious, changed color ; Lead 
fairly grew black in the face with indignation ; Arsenic and Antimony 
seemed to be jaundiced with rage ; Ammonia, to whom his presence 
recalled very unpleasant associations, in trying to avoid him, precipi- 
tated several Metallic Oxides to the floor; while Chlorine, with more 
self-command than the rest, advanced with a firm step to expel the in- 
truder, looking as if she were about to annihilate him on the spot. 

How the scene might have terminated I know not; for just at that 
moment a strange sound, of awful import, like the trampling of a mighty 
host, came to my ears: I felt sure it was ‘ an earthquake’s voice,’ and 
that now my fate was sealed! My knees tottered under me; the arching 
grotto and the festive board gradually vanished from before my eyes, 
which opened upon the class, as they were leaving the laboratory 
of our worthy Professor of Chemistry, where it seemed, much to my 
confusion, I had fallen asleep during lecture, and 





‘Dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers.’ 8. R. H, 


Medical College, Crosby-street. 
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‘A raw days aftera —— stroll through the beautiful cemetery of Mounr Hops, in the vicinity 
of the pleasant city of chester, the accompanying lines were written. Let the Editor of the 
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E’er since mid Eden’s thornless flowers, 
And shades with fra ce sweet, 

There trode at twilight’s dewy hours 
JEHOVAH’s burning feet: 


E’er since that evening-calm was broke, 
By Apam’s name pronounced, 

And Gop’s majestic voice had spoke 
The curse on man denounced : 


A star of hope has shed its light 
On hearts with anguish riven ; 
To a gild their gloomy night, 

With ‘ Man may be forgiven.’ 


That sacred star! its light divine 
In rainbow beauty, yet 

Shall sweetly span the stream of time, 
And arch Curist’s coronet : 


O’er golden harp, and glittering wing, 
And jewelled crown on high, 

Its hallowed radiance shall fling 
Through all eternity. 


No longer let the afflicted bleed, 
Or mourn the pious dead; 

On Calvary’s mount the woman’s seed 

Hath bruised the serpent’s head. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNY, OR THE ART of Memory: The Lectures deliveted in New-York and 
Philadelphia, in the end of 1844. By Fr. Fauver Gouraup. New-York: WILEY AND PUTNAM. 


Tuts work, so long expected, is at last upon our table. It is not, as many may perhaps 
have anticipated, a dry book of statistics ; a condensed scientific treatise, abstract, mono- 
tonous, and unrelieved. It is, on the contrary, a very interesting volume, full of wit, elo- 
quence, talent, and instruction. Phreno-mnemotechny has established itself in the opinions 
of many of the first men in this country both as a science and an art; and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, the ‘ Lectures’ before us will render its popularity general, wherever 
they are studied. If haply the reader had not the good fortune to be present at the Pro- 
fessor’s capital entertainments, his ‘ Noctes Ambrosian,’ last winter, what will he think 
of a system by which thousands of valuable facts may be permanently impressed upon 
the memory with little labor, nay even ‘ by a slight effort of attention?’ To those who 
know by experience that ‘ facts are stubborn things,’ this may seem paradoxical ; but to 
those who have availed themselves of the Phreno-mnemotechnic fulcrum, and who have 
thus discovered what immense leverage the memory may obtain over a world of difficul- 
ties, this statement will appear just, and, in its widest sense, within the limits of verity. 
‘Oh! inexorabilia fata !’ why did ye not permit our natal star to shine upon our cradle in a 
more auspicious era! Why was not our native parish gladdened by our advent when 
Mnemotechny was in the ascendant, and science had been eonverted from a toil into a 
luxury? ‘Heu! me miserum?’?— why? oh, why! The doleful reminiscences of school- 
boy grievances crowd upon the memory like the ghosts of Ossian that ‘sighed with the 
night-wind on the heights of Cromla.’ The iron visage of our august pedagogue looms up 
before us, and the budding birch extends over our ‘ trembling flesh,’ in striking alto-relievo 
against the well-scribbled, white-washed wall. RoLuin is before us, the secret of our 
misery. His most memorable dates are immemorable to us. Now, what a change! Seri- 
ously, though not more sincerely: the importance of cultivating the memory is so obvious, 
that argument to prove it would be superfluous. Among students, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and men in every walk in life, the great advantages of a retentive memory 
are constantly to be seen. There is scarcely a man of genius, who has distinguished him- 
self in any department, whose eminence has not been owing in a large degree to the pos- 
session of a powerful recollective faculty. The correctness of our inferences, in matters 
of business or taste, depends much upon our ability to array before the mind, in a single 
group, all the necessary premises. Logic, or the art of reasoning, is at the foundation of 
all intellectual excellence and all worldly success. In all logic, comparison is necessary, 
either between the qualities of ideas or the qualities of things ; and extended comparison 
is impracticable without a powerful memory, natural or artificial. The object of Phreno- 
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mnemotechny is, to assist the natural faculty by artificial means; means which high 
authorities have declared to be of immense assistance in every department of literature 
and science. 

In the general introduction, our author gives a most interesting historical sketch of the 
origin and progress of Mnemonics, showing the gradual development of the science, and 
preparing the reader for appreciating its triumphs under the new name of Phreno-mnemo- 
techny. Then follow the Lectures; and we are surprised to find that in a printed form 
they lose so little of the brilliance which characterized them during their oral delivery. In 
their preparation for the press all of them have received many valuable additions, espe- 
cially the last. The introduction to the sixth lecture, which relates to the astronomical 
applications of the system, contains some remarkable specimens of English composition; 
and, when we remember that four years ago Professor GouraupD wasa total stranger to our 
perplexing vernacular, we cannot help expressing our astonishment, that in so short a pe- 
riod he should have attained so complete a mastery over its idioms. We mightquote many 
paragraphs in illustration of this remark; but our limits confine us to the following passage 
from his description of the setting sun. The theme is a trite one, and a thousand writers 
have attempted it; but the truthfulness of nature has seldom been more closely adhered 
to than in this brief segregated sketch: 





‘ THE sun now rapidly advances toward the bordering line of the horizon. His pencil-rays, flash- 
ing above and beneath the mountainous clouds, appear like sheaves of multi-colored flame springing 
up in awful majesty from the bosom of a Titanic yoleano, The heavens appear to glitter with the 
bright blaze of a devouring conflagration. Presently the sun, becoming visible through a vast open- 
ing, burns before the beholder like an incandescent sphere of molten metal; his bulk, immensely 
magnified, pours forth a flood of intense scarlet light, which for a while fills the whole concave of the 
sky. At this moment, his lower edge dips into the liquid surface of the lake. He seems to hesitate 
and pause a while, as if to take a last view of the gorgeous and indescribable scene produced by his 
parting presence, before bidding a last farewell to the day which he has so gloriously ended, which 
he shall see no more, and which now belongs to Time! Half his disc has already disappeared; and 
as he descends, he seems to magnify his orb, and swell his bulk, as if to prolong his presence beyond 
his allotted hour in the magic scene, which soon must vanish with himself. Myriads of ephemeral 
insects, whose existence begins and ends between the roses of two Auroras, conscious, it would seem, 
that they shall no more feel the vivifying rays of the day-king, assemble every where in long and in- 
numerable columns, as if resolyed to pass away together; they cover the fields with their flitting 
shadows, performing a thousand evolutions in their death-dance; stretching upward and dqwnward, 
hither and thither, scattering, combining, and scattering again; destined in a few moments to vanish, 
never more to sport in the sunlight. As if to hasten their ephemeral destiny, numbers of darting 
swallows, whistling in their joyous flight, pass through the mobile crowds, seizing the victims in their 
path, with which to feed their little ones. Emblem of the indifference of the living to the fate of the 
dead! No sooner has the messenger of death thinned their dancing hosts, than the survivors unite 
again, once more to dance on lighter wings. 

‘ Already the eastern side of the heavenly vault presents a few silvery stars upon its dark-blue con- 
cave. The sun hides himself below the horizon. The brilliant colors which painted the clouds fade 
away gradually ; they change, chameleon-like, from tint to tint, to fainter and fainter hues, present- 
ing successively all the irises of a thousand chromatic prisms. By-and-by, ouly their loftier summits 
and westward edges reflect for a little longer the evanescing hues of the evanescent sun; while the 
gray mantle of night, growing darker and darker, gradually folds around their bases, soon to wrap 
them in its drapery of darkness. Now the scenechanges. ‘The heavens assume a new and still more 
variegated appearance, The clouds, breaking gradually into fragments of every variety of form and 
size, offer in turns pictures of the most fantastic character. Here are seen monsters of the most for- 
midable and massive structures springing up into a sort of existence, again to pass into new shapes 
and revive under new developments. There, slowly arise threatening towers, impenetrable walls, 
dungeons, bastions, and lofty ramparts, in gigantic proportions, Again, ruins of the most stupen- 
dous aspect rear their broken columns, and moss-grown porticoes, and deserted fanes. These vanish 
in their turn. Insect forms, covering whole acres of the sky, as they are magnified on a colossal 
scale, are ready to be crushed beneath the impending weight of Ossaic mountains. Pigmy chariots 
are drawn by mammoth monsters; aquatic leviathans fly with the wings of birds, and birds are seen 
diving into transparent ocean-lakes; while farther on, like the phantom of another Babylon, springs 
forth a mighty city, crowned with hundgeds of steeples, battlemented walls, and embastioned towers. 
A few moments, and all these gorgeous structures dwindle into other and equally fantastic forms, 
gradually to vanish, as those that went before them: 


‘ Brisht emblems of the names renowned in story ! 
Celestial satires on terrestrial glory |’’ 


These passages ‘ speak for themselves,’ and render editorial comment upon the merely 
literary merits of the work from which they are taken, quite unnecessary. The volume 
has the external recommendation of being exceedingly well executed. 
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Tur Duty oF THE AMERICAN TEACHER: a Lecture delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction at Providence, Rhode-Island. By Joun N. BetLtows. Providence: Tue INstiture. 


We have perused this admirable lecture with a consciousness, we think, of the evils 
which it deplores, and the wants which it portrays. And certain we are, that if the re- 
public had more of such teachers as our author, school instruction would soon cease to be 
the bugbear it now is, to thousands of children. Mr. BeLLows desires no mock respect to 
be paid to his vocation on the part of his pupils. ‘A happy day it will be,’ he tells us, 
‘both for teacher and pupil, when the former shall be regarded as not infallible, and when 
deference shall be shown to the man, the friend, the guide and counsellor, and fellow- 
learner, and not to the ghost of an authority, which has crushed many a tender spirit, 
and exalted many a learned blockhead into an importance he was by no means fitted to 
wield.’ The following passage contains truths which should be brought home to the school- 
committees of every common-school district in the union: ‘ Who is the American teacher 
now? Who is it that is leading the youthful mind among the hills of New-England, in the 
valleys of the west, and along the plains of the south? Who is the man now forming our 
future voters and governors and judges; those who are to decide the destiny of our dear 
country?! Is he a man trained to his profession by study or even practice? Is he an intel- 
lectual man, with refined tastes of any kind and degree? He is probably a young man of 
indifferent health, who is anxious to escape the stigma, as he considers it, of being a me- 
chanic or farmer. Heaven help him! he wants a profession. He keeps school for his 
own improvement. This scheme of schoolmastership is a kind of first step in his own edu- 
cation. By and by, he will begin the study of law, or medicine, or divinity; and this may 
be very well for him, but the parents whoemploy him ought to know better.’ The teacher 
should be a man capable of making his pupil realize that whatever subject he is taught has 
an existence independent of books: ‘ By addressing a young, clear mind in common lan- 
guage, not giving him to understand that you are doing a very difficult thing, whether 
upon language, mathematics, or the natural sciences, you may teach him a great deal 
almost before he feels aware of it. But give him a large hard-looking book, full of tech- 
nical expressions, and he will be thinking of the difficulties in his way, finding expedients 
to get off, until his mind is confused ; and, whenever the subject is mentioned, there comes 
over him a current of misty associations, that perplex and disgust him with all study.’ Is 
not this undeniable? Books, adds Mr. BeLLows, ‘are useful only in a certain way, after 
much has been learned, to refresh the mind — a kind of review. Who learns poetry from 
books? ‘True, there it is read, but first it is learned from nature ; from mountain, sea, and 
wood ; from the tempests without and the struggles within our own hearts; from the calm 
of evening, and the quiet of domestic peace. The book but tells us what we know already.’ 
The following passage should commend itself to the reason, to the common sense, of every 
influential well-wisher of his country and its rising generations: 


*Go toa manufacturing town, and you see wealth in its great factories ; you hear the sound of dol- 
jars in its noisy water-wheels; and, as the bales of rich goods pass by you, you are struck with as- 
tonishment at the contrivances of human ingenuity and industry. Pass into these same factories, 
and you will find men engaged in apparently dull and tedious processes, which to your eye, bear no 
relation whatever to the results you have just seen with so much astonishment. The results and ef- 
fects of the teacher’s labors are never, or rarely, seen in connection with himself. By the time the 
mind he has helped to form has got into busy life, and is taking an active part in the operations of the 
world, his share of the credit is quite forgotten, or the voice that would speak it is unheeded, amid 
the brazen-throated trumpets and the noise of indiscriminate praise. But however the world may 
regard him, not unsupported is he by a sense of the importance of his vocation. The neat, small 
hasan cannot compare with the large, noisy factory, in size and bustle; the tender, delicate 
mechanism of the human soul cannot be seen so obviously as the ponderous wheels and hammers of 
the mill; but while the latter turns out cloths and products which at best answer but a temporary use, 
and finally perish and are forgotten, the little modest school-house turns out minds which move the 
great machinery of society ; produce or quell revolutions; free or enslave a country; commit great 
crimes, or deeds of heroic virtue. Here are formed the poet, the sage, the orator; one to charm the 
world with his numbers, another to enlighten it with his wisdom, and the last to move multitudes, as 
the winds bend with resistless force the stately trees of the forest. » - - The education of circum- 
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stances, the teachings of nature, often produce men of noble character, whom some great crisis sum- 
mons out from their seclusion to surprise and delight the world; and because they have not gone 
through the usual routine of school and college, they are objects of wonder, and are said to have no 


education. As this good, accidental education is rare, so these men are rare. But education they 
have had.’ 


Our author remarks that it has always struck him (and the same thought has often oc- 
curred to us,) as a gross inconsistency to suppose that those persons are best qualified to 
direct and plan schemes of education who know nothing of it practically ; and who, it is 
taken for granted, must know best what is for the good of the young and the good of the 
teacher, because they excel in some branch of art, or are elevated to some particular sta- 
tion. We may as well undertake to learn agriculture from sailors, and navigation from 
farmers, as to hope for much light upon this subject from those who consider children as so 
many little figures, to be moved about at will by the arbitrary machinery they contrive, like 
the parts in MAELZzEL’s celebrated exhibition of the burning of Moscow.’ We want facts 
upon the subject of education. ‘The practical teacher, the man or woman who has been in 
the toil and sweat of the day, the sailor himself who has coasted about this comparatively 
unknown region of the young mind ; who has found shallows where he looked for deep water 
and deep water where he looked for rocks ; who has found no hold for his anchors when 
the tempest caught him on a lee-shore; and again has been saved from shipwreck often 
when ready to despair, by the springing up of favorable winds, or the gleaming of a light 
just seen on the verge of the horizon ; he alone can furnish these facts, and from him alone 
must come the foundation of all schemes of education.’ We think no one can rise from 
the perusal of this earnest, well-reasoned and well-written treatise, without comprehend- 
ing the importance of having humane, educated, practised instructors for our children and 
youth; without, in short, agreeing fully with the writer, that ‘if uneducated men must 
teach, let them take the advanced, the sturdy, the already well-disciplined ; but suffer not 
such to tamper with the ardent curiosity of a young mind ; which, like the tender shoot of 
the vine, yields to the breathing of the lightest zephyr; but which, like the same vine, 
after it has become the stock of new shoots, is able to withstand the tempest and the storm.’ 


Tue Lrsrary oF AMERICAN BroGRaPHy. Conducted by Jarrep Sparks. Second Series. Vol- 
umes Three and Four. pp.884. Boston: Cuar.es C. LittLe anv James Brown. 


WE have on more than one oetcasion commended this well-edited and well-executed 
series to the attention of or readers; but each succeeding issue renews a fervent wish 
that the volumes which they embrace might find their way to the fire-sides of every Ame- 
rican who loves and would cherish the names which his country should ‘ not willingly let 
die.’ The first of the two volumes named at the head of this notice contains the lives of 
Gen. Joun SuLLIVAN, (who took an active part in the affairs of our country, and who has 
hitherto scarcely had justice done him,) by Rev. W. B. O. Peasopy; of Jacos LEisLer, 
admirably written by C. F. Horrman, Esq., and in the spirit, we are glad to perceive, of a 
genuine KnIcKERBOCKER; of NATHANIEL Bacon, the ‘ founder’ of ‘ Bacon’s Rebellion’ 
in Virginia, by our correspondent, the author of ‘‘The Palmyra Letters,’ Rev. WILLIAM 
Ware; and of Joun Mason, of Connecticut, (a man made famous in the exterminating 
war waged against the Pequot Indians,) by Rev. Gro. E. Exuis; a very spirited sketch. 
The second-named volume contains the Lives of Roger WiLxiams; the founder of ‘ Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations,’ a biography abounding in interest, and extremely well 
written by Mr. WiLL1aM GaAMMELL; of Timotuy Dwienrt, President of Yale College, 
by Wixuiam B. Spracue, D. D.; and of Count Punasxt, by the Editor, Janep Sparks, 
Esq. The volumes of the ‘ American Biography’ are admirably printed, upon fine white 
paper, and the engravings with which they are occasionally illustrated are in the first 
style of the art. We cannot doubt that the series receives a wide diffusion. 
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InpA: A LEGEND OF THE LAKES: WITH OTHER Poems. By Lewis F. THomas. In one volume. 
pp. 132. Saint Louis: V. Exxis. 


Tuts we learn is the first volume of poetry that ever emanated from the press west of 
the Mississippi. The principal poem, and the one which gives the title to the work, was 
delivered some years since before a literary society at Cincinnati, Ohio, and subsequently 
before a kindred body at Saint Louis. The minor poems, it is candidly avowed, ‘ were 
put in to eke out a book.’ The author, with the same frankness, adds: ‘ Most writers put 
forth their first efforts ‘at the earnest solicitations of numerous friends ;’ I publish mine 
against the advice of friends, merely to gratify my own whim. Whether my little work 
succeeds or not, is a matter of but slight consideration, except to myself; and I am free to 
confess that its publication is prompted as much by my own vanity as by any other feeling.’ 
He was quite right in inferring that a volume of poems from the west of the Mississippi, 
with the theme of its principal poem entirely western, would at least prove a novelty; he 
may well assume too that it is something to be the ‘ pioneer of poesy’ on the other side of 
the Great Valley. In this spirit, he casts his wild prairie floweret to the Father of Waters, 
trusting only that it may be deemed ‘ worthy to blossom in the bright bouquet which the 
Genius of the Great West is gathering, to bloom on her bosom.’ We do not greatly affect 
Indian poems, having in our boyhood dwelt near, almost among, one of the tribes of the 
Six Nations, whose chief men we always found any thing but poetical. We cannot refuse 
our verdict, however, in favor of such graphic limning as is contained in the annexed 
sketch of a native chief: 


‘ His forehead open, wide and high, | ‘ The deer supplied him moccasins, 
His clear arched brow, and piercing eye, | And ever, on the Jake, or shore, 
And features even, broad and bold, Or listening to the council-talk, 
Right well his noble nature told; One hand the peaceful calmut bore, 


While his full lips, in thought compressed, 


The other grasped a tomahawk : 
An ever active mind confessed : 


An eagle's plume waved o’er his crest, 


His glossy hair, of raven black, (Like some tali oak above the rest,) 
In flowing locks fell down his back; Marking the chieftain of a race 
And loosely from his shoulders hung Unequalled in the war or chase: 
His quiver and his bow uustrung: Upon his breast, that else was bare, 


His robe from rabid panther ta’en, 
Which he with his own arm hud slain, 
Was tightly girdled round his waist, 

By belt with wampum interlaced, 

In which was sheathed, at hand for strife, 
The ever ready scalping-knife: 

His leggings were of beaver-skins, 


An eagle bald was painted there, 
With head erect, and outspread wings, 
| As in his airy wanderings, 
While, glorying in his destiny, 
It is his joy to soar on high, 

With an unwinking, dauntless eye, 
Full at the Day-god’s majesty!’ 


The picture of Waynim, and the trophies which adorned his wigwam, is sufficiently 
vivid, but like Byron’s ‘bit of the terrible’ in his ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ is equally disgusting. 
Far better, and in better taste, is the admirable picture of the heroine. The lines we have 
italicised would do credit to Moore himself: 


‘Scarce had the fifteenth summer’s sun 
Been counted, since her life had run. 
Her locks of jet at random strayed, 
And o’er her budding bosom played ; So softly did she tread the plain, 
That bosom —the pure home of truth, The flowers that in her pathway grew, 


| ‘ The sandals on her feet she wore, 
And feelings known alone to youth, | Soon as she passed, rose up again, 
| 


In colors rich were ’broidered o’er : 
Her step fell light as evening dew ; 


Within whose shrine her warm heart’s swell As if their heads had only bent 
Better than words those feelings tell — To pay her homage as she went: 
Was only veiled by the dark hair, So airy did her figure seem, 

That fell in glossy ringlets there. It scarce were fanciful to deem 


In graceful folds, from waist to knee, That she was not of worldly birth, 


Her robe hung carelessly and free ; But rather of the Air than Earth ; 
Its web was woven from the wings Some Houri from her sphere astray, 
Of every forest bird that sings, 

And those of plumage rich and gay 

As oriole, or painted jay, 

Or brilliant humming-bird, whose name 
And that of Inpa is the same. 


Wandering from her heavenly way, 
Waiting a messenger of light 

To guide her in her homeward flight, 
Across the azure, star-gemmed sky, 
To realms of immortality.’ 
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The description of a stag-hunt, which follows the foregoing passages, is evidently faith- 
ful, and is certainly most striking. In the speech of ULiwa before the council, we find 
this vivid reminiscence of his ‘line of life’ after he had passed his papoosehood : 






‘Ir was my lot, in that sad hour, To lay the horned bison low, 


{ To fall in yonder Panther's power ; And course the antlered elk, and deer, 
‘ He took me to his wigwam, where The beaver-trap with skill to make, 
: He reared we — his adopted heir. To launch my bark upon the lake, 
, He taught me how to bend the bow, To tell the stars, to track the foe, 
To wield the hatchet and the spear, And all a warrior's arts to know.’ 










The fight between ULLwa and Waywnim is well depicted ; and the tranquil sketch from 
nature which ensues is contrasted with it with much artistical skill. Here isa sketch of 
quite a different character; a very forcible picture of the advent of ‘ darkness and cloud 
and storm’ in the western wilds : 









‘Nicut frowns now in his deep mid-noon, 







Red lightning, flashing vividly ; 









As loth to leave his bride, the Moon; The blast, that comes in hollow moanings, 
And, like a funeral train on high, Like some perturbéd spirit’s groanings; 
Black ghostly clouds are moving by; The trees, whose limbs lock une another, 
And oft they shed huge drops of rain, As though they wrestled with each other ; 
As though they wept the graveless slain: Dead leaves, that leaping from the ground, 

/ And ever as the fitful gales Like sprites dance in the whirlwind's round; 

' Blow the dark vapors to and fro, The fretful waves, that lash the shore, 

: The stars, like eyes through sable veils, And mock the heavens’ pealing roar ; 

tH Gleam sadly on the world below. The wolf’s loud howl, the night-hawk’s cry, 

re Loud thunder-tones, that shake the sky, Bespeak a wrathful tempest nigh.’ 





i Of the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ the longest is ‘The Black Knight and the Fair Ladye,’ 
/ after the manner of an ancient romaunt. It shows imagination, and has many good and 
t some very bad lines. There is a pretty coneeit, prettily expressed, in the ensuing stanza : 














‘Wuat time in the West the moon sunk to rest, 
At late night and early day, 
The Ladye was led to her bridal bed, 
And there in her beauty she lay ; 
Her cheek’s blushing glow seemed her bosom’s snow 
To threaten to melt away.’ 









The poem concludes with a stanza which commences with: ‘ My tale it is done, pray think 
it upon ;’ an inversion of which the writer ought to be ashamed ; at all events, that is what 
we ‘think it upon.’ In the ‘ Epistle to a Lady,’ a lover gazing at the stars, under the im- 
pression that he is looking into his mistress’ eyes, indulges in this felicitous comparison: 







‘THE window of the soul’s thine eye, And thus in my philosophy, 
Through which the light of mind is beaming; When at the rays of either gazing, 
| - Stars are the windows of the sky, The all of heaven that shines for me 


Thro’ which the soul of heaven is streaming; Is only in thy bright eyes blazing.’ 






















There is a very pleasant conception of the feelings of those happy wights ‘ whom Time 
i gallops withal,’ in the piece entitled ‘ Time and Love, a Fragment.’ The old gentleman 
e of the hour-glass and scythe is quite lost in the picture of the ‘ boy’ whose place he some- 
times usurps. The lines ‘ To Ina’ are in blank-verse ; indeed about as blank verse, if we 
regard only its construction, as one would be likely to meet of a long summer’s day —say 
the twenty-first of June. If the meaning and inculcations had been equally blank, it would 
have been quite as creditable to the author. Had we not reason to believe that Mr. Txo- 
i MAS now regrets the publication of such poems as this, and one still more pernicious in its 
tendency, entitled ‘ Beauty, Love and Prudence,’ we should be tempted to animadvert 
upon them with the severity which they demand. We must not omit to mention that the 
volume is illustrated with several ‘ plates,’ among them a portrait of the author; and that 
the engraving, printing, and binding, as well as the contents of the work, are the product 
of that truly great city of the Great West, Saint Louis, in the State of Missouri. Some of 
the pictures, it is true, are not what they should be ; but in the main the book is as credit- 
able in its execution as in its conception, 
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Earty AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN THE Hoty Lanp. —‘ Steam power,’ says the last 
London ‘ Quarterly Review,’ ‘has burst its way through the old forgotten paths, and 
brought the East to our threshold. Suez is already assuming the aspect of an English 
colony, and Aden is becoming an Eastern Gibraltar. Until recently, Egypt seemed to pre- 
sent an impassable barrier ; it now affordsa stepping-stone to English commerce, Peace- 
ful enterprise has quietly opened those ‘ gates of the East’ at which war stormed so long 
in vain. The lonely and silent desert now swarms with English caravans, and its indo- 
lent Arab starts to hear that constraining Norman voice, whose cry is ever ‘ onward,’ and 
whose burden is ever ‘haste.’’ It was far otherwise, when the letters were penned from 
which we take the following interesting extracts. They were the last lines written by our 
young countryman, Mr. Corne ius Braprorp, who perished far from his friends, among 
the monks at Jerusalem, whither he had gone, in the enthusiasm of his travels, having 
passed over ground which has since been visited and illustrated by the talent and 
learning of SrgrHens, Professor Rozsrnson, and other distinguished American travellers, 
‘He died, and was buried’ in the convent garden. It isa hard lot to be cut suddenly - 
down among scenes where one expected only the excitement and flush of pleasure; the 
associations of strange lands, whose wealth of wonders is utterly valueless to the dying 
man, compared with a single glance of affection. But he died upon holy ground ; 
his last aspirations in health were holy; and as his prayers ascended so fervently 
from the earthly Jerusalem, it is the Christian's hope and consolation to believe, that he 
ascended to a better city, ‘even an heavenly.’ The first extract is from a letter dated 
Suez, on the borders of the Red Sea, June 1, 1830: ‘I cannot resist the opportunity to 
date you a few lines from hence, which I trust you will look on as a remembrance not only 
of the interesting spot from which they are penned, but of the affectionate friendship of the 
writer. Our journey from Cairo to this place was entirely across the parched and sandy 
desert. We came on dromedaries, which are the same as camels, with the difference that 
they are early trained for more speedy travel. Our small caravan consisted of Doctor 
Y ——, myself, Manomer, our servant, and an Arab guide, all well armed, and five 
dromedaries. It would be difficult for me to convey to you with accuracy the dreariness 
of the route over which we travelled. Nothing but sand and sand-bills burning to the 
touch, and occasionally the bleached bones of some weary camel of a caravan, who had 
breathed its last during the tedious journey across the barren wastes. The town of Suez 
is a most desolate place ; on the one side the desert, on the other the waters of the Red 
Sea. It contains five hundred inhabitants, who are dependent entirely for every article of 
provision on Cairo, and some of the small towns on the southern borders of the sea. No 
shrubbery of any kind exists here. The land does not admit of the slightest cultivation ; 
not even a solitary blade of grass is to be met with. Though Iam very glad to have seen 
0 celebrated a place as the Red Sea, I shall be heartily glad to get into civilized countries 
again. But few travellers have reached this spot. I am the third American who has ever 
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gazed on the Red Sea which overwhelmed Praroan and his hosts. - - - ‘ JERUSALEM, 
Jury 10: I feel totally inadequate to the task of doing justice to a description of this once 
proud Jerusalem, the magnificent residence of Davin and of Sotomen. I have been on 
Mount Zion, on Mount Moriah, where Isaac was on the point of being sacrificed to his 
father ABRAHAM, and onthe Mount of Olives. I have crossed the brook Cedron to the 
valley of JeHosarnat; have stood by the tombs of AzsaLom, of Jenosarnat, and of 
ZACHARIAH ; have visited the house of Piniare, and of Catpmas the High Priest, where 
Perer denied his Master ; have stood on Mount Calvary, where the Saviour of the world 
was crucified; and kneeled at the foot of his humble and holy sepulchre! These are as- 
sociations which fill the soul with a power inexperienced among the most sublime ruins of 
the world. I have been to Bethlehem, and seen the place of the stable where Jesus was 
born. On the way there, which is a two hours’ journey from Jerusalem, I saw the tomb of 
Racuet and the ancient city of Erpuramm. The population of Jerusalem is about thirty 
thousand souls ; and there are houses in sufficient number to contain one hundred and fifty 
thousand. On every side ruined churches, empty bazaars, and deserted houses are met 
with. The rapacity and oppression of the Turks is one of the principal reasons of the 
decreasing population. It has however been so often the object of the just and divine 
vengeance of Heaven, that it is not wonderful to see misery reign to so great an extent as 
it does here. ‘ Jupan mourneth, and the gates thereof languish; they are black unto the 
ground, and the cry of Jerusalem has gone up!’ I have kept a complete journal of all the 
observations I have made since my arrival in the East, which I will one day show you ; I 
regret that my time will not now permit me to make copious extracts from it for you. In 
the midst of these hallowed scenes, you, my dear ——, and my dear home, are not forgot- 
ten. Kneeling at the foot of the humble tomb of the REDEEMER, my prayers for you and 
yours, I trust favorably received, have ascended to Heaven.’ 


Scene IN A Paristan Court or Justice. — If you happen, reader, to be a mere world- 
ling, proud of the coldness which sometimes comes with years, and is commonly called 
‘ experience ;’ if you chance to consider sympathy weakness, and feeling out of place in a 
world that demands only shrewdness and labor and prudence ; just pass by the following 
little sketch ; for it will possess small interest for such as you. It is only a ‘limning’ of a 
case recently brought before the Judge of a Parisian court of justice, wherein the objects 
in dispute were two white roses, whose withered leaves are now blown to the four winds 
of heaven. But let us give the scene: 


‘M’me GA.uien, dress-maker: ‘I claim thirty francs damages from M’lle Flora Mrn- 
VILLE; for she was the cause of my losing an order for work worth one hundred and fifty 
franes.’ 

‘Tue JupGE: ‘ Please explain why you make this claim.’ 

‘M’me Gaxuien: ‘ These are the facts, Monsieur. About two months since M’lle Lr- 
ONTINE DE CRILLON was married to M. le Prince de CLERMONT-TONNERRE. The ‘ cor- 
beille’ and the ‘trousseau’ were magnificent. I obtained the order for the bride’s wedding- 
dress: it was to be a splendid affair ; trimmed with lace, pearls, gimps— in short, all the 
wonders of our art were to be united upon it ; but there was still something wanted ; some- 
thing very rare at that season of the year; a natural white rose —a white rose in Feb- 
ruary !” 

Tue Jupce: ‘ And did M’lle Fiona promise to procure the rose 2’ 

*‘M’me Ga.uien: ‘ Yes, Sir; she cultivates flowers, and often sells the earliest and rarest 
to the great ‘ modistes’ of the capital. I called upon her, and she promised to furnish me 
with one or two roses she then had, for twenty-five francs, payable on delivery. I relied 
upon her promise, but she did not keep it. She did not bring the rose ; and the dress was 
refused.’ 
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‘Tue Jupce: ‘ M’lle Fora, why did you not deliver the flower ?’ 

‘M’uxz Fora, timidly: ‘ It was not my fault, Monsieur. The evening before the rose 
was to be delivered, there came up, during my absence, a heavy shower, which caused 
the bud to burst into a rose, and in a few hours afterward there was nothing left but the 
stem. What I say is the truth,’ 

‘Tue JupGE: ‘I believe it, my child. But why did you not deliver the other one ?’ 

‘M’Lxie Fiora’s eyes filled with tears: ‘Oh! as for that one, I did not promise. I 
might easily have sent it to M’me GaLuien, for it was much the handsomest of the two; 
but — but I could not: it was destined for my mother.’ 

‘Tue Jupcre: ‘ Was it your mother’s féte-day ? 

‘M’.LLE Fora replied, sadly: ‘No, Monsieur; it was the day of her death. Every 
year I carry to the cemetery of Montmartre, and place on her grave, one of those white 
roses, which when alive she loved so much. This year I did the same. I said to myself, 
‘The bride will be quite as handsome with one flower the less, and my dear mother shall 
yet have her favorite rose !’ 

‘ Here the poor girl wept bitterly. M’me GaLLien approached to console her. ‘ Strike 
off the cause, Monsieur le Judge,’ said she; ‘I should be ashamed to sue this poor child 
for doing a good action. Let us speak no more of it, M’lle FLora; it was unfortunate, 
and that’s all that can be said. All I could ask for a compensation, would be, that I 
might one day have a daughter like you.’ 

‘The Judge dismissed the cause, in a voice tremulous with emotion.’ 

Tue French have a tact and delicacy in many things, which is inimitable. To illus- 
trate this in a little affair of charity: In the month of September, 1841, M’lle Sorniz 
Niviani died at Paris. Her small earnings had been the sole reliance of her father, an 
old soldier of the army of Italy, until attacked by a pulmonary complaint, she was forced 
to give up her modest profession, which was that of under-matron in an institution. Still, 
she had the courage to continue her exertions, although ina state of suffering worthy of 


the greatest pity. On her death, her friend published under her name a fanciful little poem -, 


called ‘ Une Fleur aux Cendres de Napoleon,’ and a few prose sketches, of which the adver- 
tisement is too felicitous and characteristic to be translated into other words: 


‘ J’ar promis a une mourente d’étre I’ appui de son vieux pére. Si la charité répond 4 mon appel, 
j’aurai accompli mon veeu. ‘Drouin,’ 
‘ Directeur en chef del’ Institut des Peres de Famille, rue des Faubourg-du-Roule, 90, 2 Paris.’ 


Of the prose sketches, comprised in a small pamphlet of some ninety pages, one is so 
graceful, that it may not seem unworthy to be placed with ‘ The Two Roses,’ rendered 
above by our correspondent, CoarLes H. Town, Esq., the American translator of Har- 
PERs’ edition of the ‘ Mysteriesvf Paris.’ It is called ‘ Notre-Dame aur Violettes, a Le- 
gend ;’ and with our reader’s permission, we shall venture to place a hurried version of it 
before them. We think they will agree with us, that the incidents, and the simplicity of 
the style, are alike touching and characteristic : 


‘Ir is well, my dear child, that you think of your old aunt. You know how I love 
flowers, and have come to bring me these violets. Those little fingers, which have culled 
them by the first beams of the morning sun, impart to them their chiefest charm. I owe 
you a reward; and on the subject of these sweet flowers will recount to you a story. Sit 
near me, and give me your hand. Tell me now, if your first thought has been of your 
father and mother who are in Heaven? Poor orphan! while you pray in a lowly voice, 
the blessed spirits of your parents stoop down to hear you, and carry back your prayer to 
Gop. Be ever gentle, and pious,and He will bless you, as he blessed Mariz pu TiLton, 
the child of the Poor Wipow. Like yourself, she was very fair. I knew her, the little 
angel! for I wasa child at the same time. It is long since, forlam very old. She is with 
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the angels of Gop, and I am left behind; but if Gop delays to call me, it is because you 
have need of me on earth. She was a beautiful child, more so for her piety, than fora 
complexion which equally blended the lily and the rose. Her mother, who was quite young, 
Was a poor widow, without support, and who came to the village from a great city as from 
a vast sea, out of which she had only saved from shipwreck her most precious treasure, 
the cradle of her child ! 

‘ We have both been for devotion to the chapel of Notre-Dame aux Violettes. You have 
noticed the marble tomb, much venerated by the inhabitants of Tillon ; the chiteau with 
its superb facade, its beautiful large windows. I have myself seen in place of that mag- 
nificent building a poor cabin in the wood, with its low door, narrow dormer-window, and 
transparent paper for glass. There lived the widow. In abodes like this when the Vir- 
tues have made their home, they leave after them the germs which exalt themselves in 
prosperity and grandeur. Then the cottage becomes a palace. On the contrary, where 
Vice has sojourned, it scatters the elements of destruction, and turns the palace into a hut. 
In place of that marble tomb and costly chapel, there rose from the earth the cross of pov- 
erty, which told of a sepulchre without a name. Often above the humble stone where the 
anchorite prays in the solitude of the desert has arisen the immense cathedral, assembling 
under its vast roof the children of a great christian city, as you have seen a hen gather 
her chickens under her wing. But I forget that youarea child: let us return to our history. 

‘The poor woman educated her little Marre in the fear of Gop. In the harvest, she 
obtained the gleanings of the poor from the fields of the rich. In the winter she struggled 
beneath the load of faggots which she fetched from the distant wood; and in the evening 
spun by the pale light of the fire, looking wistfully on her child. But she died. Before 
she went to join her husband in heaven, she commended her own soul and her child to 
Gop. Gop made them angels —the one in heaven, the other upon earth. She had much 
trouble, the poor orphan! Twenty times in a day she went to kneel down on the fresh 
sod which covered the remains of her mother. She planted violets, and they increased 
marvellously, watered by the tears of the child. These simple flowers exhaled a delicious 
perfume, as if their balmy breath were impregnated with the celestial spirit of the dead. 
Marie was admired by all good souls, but suddenly she disappeared. This gave rise to 
different reports. ‘The men merely said, ‘ What has become of that pretty young girl? 
Who has taken heraway?’ The young girls of her ownage said, ‘The angels have come 
to take her, and have translated her alive to Paradise.’ ‘These marvels gained the more 
credit, as the grave continued to bloom under the care of some unseen hand, while the 
Graces on high seemed to descend on the village in the shape of a thousand blessed charities. 

‘ Never were so many secret alms performed. ‘I'he orphans were mysteriously provided 
for, and the indigent poor did not want for succor. What helped along these marvellous 
stories was, that on a beautiful day, the festival of the Virgin Mary, they were surprised 
to see, in place of the simple cross of wood, a white marble tomb, inscribed in letters of 
gold, ‘ MARIE, THE PooR Wipow!’ This epitaph presented a contrast with the richness 
of the monument. A little after, the curate received a large sum to add to the tomba 
chapel dedicated ‘a Notre Dame des Violettes.’ They say that miracles were done there, 
and the popular devotion to this chapel increased every day. A long time after, an old 
lady came to buy the cabin, and transformed it into the superb chateau of Tillon, which 
you have admired. The rich lady did much good, died, and according to her will, was 
buried in the tomb of the widow. Who was that great lady? Marre, the daughter of 
the poor widow! One day as this amiable child, as I have told you, held a bouquet of 
violets at the carriage of a princess, Gop put it into the heart of the rich lady, who was 
without children, to conceive the affection of a mother for the little girl. She took her to 
her palace, educated her with the greatest care ; made her the mysterious agent of many 
benefits to her village ; built the marble tomb and chapel; and at her death, left the child 
of the poor widow the inheritor of her immense fortune, which thus became the treasure 
of the poor,’ 
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EarLy WEsTERN ELOQUENCE. —‘ It is pretty impossible,’ said an eloquent native ora- 
tor, on one occasion, ‘to communicate to others those ideas whereof we ourselves are not 
possesséd of; for in so doing, a person is pretty apt to imbibe those errors from which he 
finds it extremely difficult for him to eradicate himself therefrom.’ We have had in our 
mind this lucid exposition of a mental ‘ fix,’ in perusing a Fourth-of-July oration, delivered 
several years since at Dayton, Ohio. We are assured by the obliging correspondent from 
whom we receive it, that ‘it is a genuine, veritable production,’ and was actually deliv- 
ered as printed. The author (ambitious of the law we infer, from his occasional indulgence 
in the use of legal Latin terms) is ‘a leading and distinguished Ohio politician!’ After 
remarking that the Fourth-of-July ‘ is apt to be used by the federal and ingathering States 
as a day of unusual festivity,’ the orator proceeds : 


‘ THOUGH the practice by some has been denounced with a bitter disapprobation, in consequence of 
the moral turpitude of venerating man, however proper, or otherwise, this practice may be, is left for 
you todecide. But palsied be the tongue to proscribe, and withered the arm to prevent the practice 
of celebrating the birth-day of this nation, of commemorating the first jubilee of our independence ; 
of commemorating those imperishable principles of equality that are so naturally implanted on the 
breast-bone of human nature, as it is in the least creeping insect that crawls on the earth, as well as 
the mightiest animal that stalks in the forest. Is it a privilege then to celebrate this annual peace- 
coming day? It is; and may Gop grant it may be perdurable as the livid stream of time! Roli back 
the tide of time to the infancy of this government, to the period of its impotency and oppression, and 
now behold its rise! Behold the potency of its almighty power; behold her principles as the best di- 
gested political fabric known to the civilized kingdoms of the inhabitable earth. To give hearty 
cheers of jubilation to tliese occurrences in her history is highly commendable.’ 


The author here indulges in some rambling reminiscences, touching the period ‘ method- 
ized and distinguished as the time of discoveries ;’ and he brings his hearers down to the 
era when the pioneers attempted to ‘set their seal down amid the wild grass of a forest- 
howl,’ and in defiance of ‘the untamed savage.’ England looked upon us ‘as a pigmy,’ 
and treated us after a fashion that ‘elicited one round and universal burst of fulmination 
from every son of the continent ;’ she ‘sucked the very arter of our political respectability 
as dry as the inner walls of a pyramid :’ 


* Yes, the protectress of the pigmy proved the betrayer of the same ; for would it be a fair inference 
to say, that because England was auxiliary troop to the Americans during the French war, that the 
Americans should ever remain a tributary power, and subject to English political and municipal regu- 
lations however unnatural to reasov and universal justice? It would not. Yet the assumed right 
was enforced. It was this that galded the pigmy, and made it cry aloud, as the heated embers were 
rolling in volcanic combustion from the edicts of the Judas parent! The provincial called for equal 
rights and free principles. A voice heard the necessitous call of the chill worn inhabitants of the new 
world, and transmitted unto them the translucent garb of equality; independent of these trials, they 
met with other catastrophes, which are beyond my reach to decipher. The Indians who formerly in- 
habited this, and primitively the old States, have receded by cartel or otherwise, to other almost im- 
penetrable forest, where they may still exercise the immunity of making a barbecue of each joint of 
the distrained animal ; leaving no vestige here of their tenantship at will, save the tumuli that are so 
prominently interspersed over their former habitations: they are gone, going, and are still to go, it is 
to be lamented, as the migratory subjects of power, to the place stipulated in the compact, which say- 
eth not the volition was a legal one, or that the eviction defyeth continual claim. And it is equally to 
be feared that the inherent indolence of their nature forbid a hope of their ever being introduced into 
the folio of civilization; however they seem happy in their lambent pathway of attenuation. They 
invoke their Areouski, whiff the halumet of peace, and ou de novo ouster, they mingle their di- 
thyrambrick requiem with the bland breeze that sifts itself through the rush and suple-jack of the 
woods! And, as an expiation of an inheritance abated, the sanctity of the lawn has gone forth in its 
purification, to withdraw from their eyes the humid curtain of anguish, by urging the sun-worship- 

ers to humiliation under the vine and fig tree of promise, as the future safeguard to become joint 
ond of an inheritance under a sure and invariable law-dispenser.’ 


Our journals have sometimes taken in great dudgeon the reports by English travellers 
among us, of the specimens of public speaking which they encountered in certain portions 
of the country; but we should be glad to know if any of our readers have ever met with 
any English caricature of American oratory that would bear a moment’s comparison with 
the foregoing extract? Scarcely less brilliant is the speaker’s eulogium upon WasHING- 
TON, ‘ whose character is unsparingly embosomed in the affections of living millions,’ and 
a ‘true description’ of whom ‘must excite many to climb by example the same virtuous 
steeple of interminable glory!’ ‘”T was he who was stable in the hour and article of death. 
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He colluded with no party, but collated fate with liberty. Morphesus’ embrace never 
complained of his lethargy, or the camp tent of his indolence. His furtive vigilance 
watched the haze of distress, whilst the morning star shone upon his emblazoned armor in 
unretrenched delight. He stood in the gates of Thermopoly for eighty years, and no one 
dare stain his name with a foible.” When he left New-York, ‘the unbroken accents of 
mingled veneration rended the air, and dissolved in tears.’ His career ‘ was as unspotted 
as the vestal gleam that glitters from the sun, and dances upon the horizon; his name 
glides along the walls of the political assemblies of these republics; the redolent breeze 
wafts his pennants on the surface of all waters,’ and so forth. Speaking of Baron De Kars, 
the orator tells us that ‘he withstood a long while Cornwallian skill and device; and after 
the strange veteran had received eleven wounds, he breathed the death-vapor of an immo- 
lated martyr for our rights.’ ‘Can you,’ exclaims the speaker, ‘ behold the glowing texture 
of departed glory, and not sigh at the blood-rivulets that meandered from such as died for 
our liberty?’ In allusion to the prediction of the elder Apams, he observes: ‘The rays 
of light and glory, as predicted by the old venerable ex-president are verified ; they are 
beanfing refulgently, and he has lived to see the end, and the end of his seeing is apt to be 
under the administration of his own son. The discrimination, firmness and soundness of 
diction, in all the arts of our land, are not less exalted to those of any other country.” We 
have no space for the ‘debt and burst of gratitude’ paid to the heroes of the revolution, and 
‘the almighty siege-worn arms’ of Grecian patriots; nor for the tribute awarded to the 
‘ladies, who filla very important character in the human family ;’ who ‘calms the agita- 


ted seas of man’s troubles, when stale melancholy is looped upon his brow,’ and ‘ things of 
that sort.’ 


Gossip wiTH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — Ladies and gentlemen, All Fools’-Day 
to ye, ‘and many returns of the same!’ And as apropos to the occasion, suppose you fol- 
low us while we follow a wag who many years ago recorded his experiences of April- 
fooling in a very pleasant, and we may add, instructive manner, since he proves to us that 
tricks conveying discomfort and annoyance to others sometimes return to plague the in- 
ventors. We condense a few of his tomfooleries. He rose ‘on the first of April morn by 
the chime ;’ went to the table-drawer, slily pocketed three little lumps of alabaster, then 
returned and took his seat at the breakfast-table as if nothing had happened: ‘ Put the 
alabaster at the top of the sugar-bowl, and to my great delight saw Kirry put one into each 
of the children’s cups. Children hammered and pushed, and wondered sugar would not 
melt. Thought I should have died ; three of my best silver tea-spoons, though, bent as 
crooked as ram’s-horns.’ After breakfast: ‘Took pen, ink and paper, and wrote a letter 
as if from Doses the druggist to lawyer Lywx, telling him to arrest SuurF_e the shoe- 
maker for twenty-three pounds ten shillings, goods sold and delivered.’ In the afternoon : 
‘Called at BLuerist’s, the broker; asked for pen, ink and paper; wrote a letter from 
JoLTER inviting ScraaGs to dine off a fine hare and sweet sauce: ditto vice versd, 
Scraaes to JoLTeEr, to dine off real turtle. Gave waiter a shilling to take both letters, 
and be sure not to tell.’ Coming home: ‘ Halted on London bridge. Tide running up. 
Looked through balustrades, clasped my hands in agony, and exclaimed, ‘ They ’ll every 
one of them be drowned !’ and ran across to look through balustrades on the opposite side. 
Mob in a frenzy ; all traffic suspended ; hundreds of necks craned out to peep at the suf- 
ferers.’ The cry of ‘ April fool!’ brings the mob upon the hoaxer, who escapes with 
sundry bruises, and covered with mud. But his troubles have only commenced. Arrived 
at home, he finds a polite note from lawyer Lynx, informing him that hoaxing an attorney 
is felony at common law, and that he means to indict him at the next sessions, unless he 
pays the costs in Doss v. SHUFFLE, ‘according to enclosed account: ‘ Attending plaintiff 
by appointment, when he asked me how I did, six-and-eight-pence ; attending, answering 
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him ‘ Pretty middling,’ six-and-eight-pence, etc. ; total, ‘five pound eighteen!’ Damned 
all pettifoggers, and gave bearer a check for the amount.’ Hardly had the lawyer’s clerk 
departed, when: ‘ Visit from bowing, bobbing waiter from the City of London Tavern; 
‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but here’s the bill, Sir.’ ‘ What bill?’ ‘Mr. Jourer, Sir, and Mr. 
Scraaes, Sir, them as you April-fooled this morning ; met and compared notes, Sir; knew 
your hand; went to master’s tavern together, City of London, Sir; ordered your own din- 
ner, Sir; turtle and roast hare for two, Sir ; and told me to bring you the bill, Sir.’ Swore 
I would n’t pay it; but looked out of the window, and saw JoLTerR and Scraces walking 
up and down the pavé, flourishing a brace of horse-whips. Set it down for no joke, and 
paid waiter his money.’ The joker’s day’s work ended with: ‘Candles for bed: one made 
by me, consisting of a round pole of cut turnip, tipped with charcoal, unluckily selected 
by my wife. Much poking with snuffers before trick was detected. Glance of vengeance: 
exit wife up stairs, husband following: listened to curtain lecture fifly-nine minutes, and 
then fell asleep.’ And if you are not asleep, reader, we will pass on. - - + A THOUSAND 
times, sitting in musing mood of an evening in our silent sanctum, having paused for a few 
moments from grateful labors to gaze into the fire — a thousand times have we experiehced 
the feeling in relation to our readers, whicha distant yet cordial friend expresses below, 
concerning the Eprror hereof. And to-night, having just passed another of the land- 
marks that stand between us and the grave, we have had the longing strong upon us to 
take every one of our readers by the hand. What a ‘ multitude that no man can number’ 
are they, ‘from the beginning hitherto!’ And how widely scattered over the length and 
breadth of our own fair heritage, and in distant countries beyond the main! It is a sad 
thing to reflect, that unseen friends, with whom we may have laughed and wept; who 
may sometimes have stretched out invisible hands toward us, as we to them; we may never 
meet upon the shores of time. But let us not keep our readers from the most kind note of 
our esteemed correspondent: ‘ Alas! for me, that I shall never know the good DeipRicu 
KNICKERBOCKER ; that I shall never be any thing to him, beyond a tolerably punctual 
subscriber; that, although year after year he has been so warmly welcomed by my quiet 


fireside, I shall never be able to take him by the hand, with a kindly ‘Gop bless you!’ ’. 


feeling that at last I may cherish something more than the pleasant vision of a far-off 
friend. Do you know, Mr. Epiror, that many a time these regrets have saddened my 
enjoyment of something touching or beautiful in your admirable Magazine; and as 
often 1 have been tempted to write, and frankly own the pleasure it would give me to 
acknowledge how greatly I am indebted to you for many a pleasant fancy that has 
whiled away a lonely evening ; for many a merry laugh, many a good resolve; for very 
many beautiful things, which have brought tears to my eyes, and I trust, their ‘saving 
midisture’ to my heart: But it is only since I have learned a still deeper gratitude, that I 
have allowed myself to yield to the wayward impulse. It is but a few days since the re- 
covery of a tenderly-beloved infant from a lingering and dangerous illness. Through the 
long nights of sorrowful watching, I recalled the many beautiful poems for the bereaved 
which every now and them you have given us in the pages of your ‘ Gossip ;’ and ever 
with a blessing upon you, as upon the writer. I had thought them ‘ beautiful exceedingly’ 
in their mournful ‘tenderness, but never till then had I known the consolation they bring 
to a sorrow-stricken:heart. Sometimes I found myself, almost unconsciously, murmuring 
snatches of song; and especially from that most exquisite of all : 


‘Yes! with the quiet dead, 
Baby ! thy rest shall be!’ etc. 


And at such times, it was almost as if angels were singing around me; till, in the dim 
chamber, where but a moment ago we had so dreaded the coming of the Angel of Death, 
‘the kingdom of heaven’ did indeed ‘ come nigh unto us;’ and we were even more than 
reconciled that our little Rosin should be taken away. ButI am forgetting myself in thus 
idling away your time; yet I trust you will none the less accept my most sincere and 
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earnest thanks. Mary Howirr has a free translation of one of HeRpER’s ballads: I do 
not know whether it is included in the late edition of her poems or not; but I cannot help 
thinking it will please you, if you are not already familiar with it; and in the selfishness 
of my heart I trust you are not; so that you in turn may say ‘ Thank you’ to the ‘ wee bit 
body’ who has the assurance to call herself ‘ your friend.’” We give place with pleasure 
to the simple and touching poem alluded to by our fair correspondent : 


THE BOY AND THE HOLY IMAGE. 


AMONG green, pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 

There sat a marble image 
Of the Vinain and her Cuixp. 


There oft on summer evening 
A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 


Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 
And told how the Lorp Jesus 

Was once a child, like him. 


* And iow, from highest heaven, 
He looketh down each day, 
And sees whate’er thou doést, 
And hears what thou dost say.’ 


Thus spoke his tender mother ; 
And on an evening bright, 

When the broad round sun descended, 
Mid clouds of rosy light: 


Again the boy was playing, 
And earnestly said he, 
‘Oh, beautiful child Jesus, 
Come down and play with me!’ 


‘I will find thee flowers the fairest, 
And weave for thee a crown, 
I will get thee ripe. red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down. 


‘ Oh! holy, holy Moruer, 
Put him down from off thy knee, 
For in these silent meadows 
There are none to play with me.’ 


Thus spake the boy so lovely, 
The while his mother heard, 

And on his prayer she pondered, 
Though she spoke to him no word. 


That self-same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy; 

She thought she saw young Jesus 
There, playing with her boy. 


‘ And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me, 
Rich blessing shall be given, 
A thousand fold, to thee! 


‘ For in the fields of Heaven 
Thou shalt roam with meat will, 
And of bright fruits celestial 
Shall have, dear child! thy fill.’ 


Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke; 

And, full of careful musing, 
The anxious mother woke. 


And thus it was accomplished : 
In a short month and a day, 

That lovely boy, so gentle, 
Upon his death-bed lay. 


And thus he spake, in dying, 
‘Oh! mother, dear, I see 

The beautiful child Jesus 
A-coming down to me! 


‘And in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries — 
Dear mother, let me go!’ 


The boy died; but the fond mother restrained her grief. She knew that her child had 
been welcomed toan heavenly home ; that He who on earth had beckoned little children 
to His arms, had taken him to Himself,‘ and she asked him not again.’ - - - ‘A MAN,’ 
writes a pleasant and occasional correspondent, ‘should never miss going at least once to 
a Ladies’ Fair. Beside the gratification of having contributed a trifle toward some chari- 
table object, for which these fairs are generally projected, the visiter, if he have one drop 
of the milk of human kindness in his bosom, cannot fail to be highly amused ; and, if he 
have an observing eye also, he will see and hear many things worth remembering, and 
not a few worth telling. I stepped into one of these fairs on St. Valentine’s Eve, rather 
by way of accident; and being a bachelor of timid and reserved habits, 1 wandered about 
quietly by myself, apparently absorbed in thought, although noting and inwardly enjoying 
the spirit of the company. While thus loitering along, stopping at times, now to purchase 
a knick-knack of some pretty amateur trades-woman, and now to listen to the music of a 
glee-club, I suddenly found myself abreast of the ‘ Post-Office.’ I just glanced at the 
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sign, and was passing on, when I heard some one calling, ‘Mr. K-——! Mr. K-—!’ Iturned 
around, not that my name was K —-, but because the voice was so musical, ‘Mr. K-—,’ 
repeated the post-mistress, looking me full in the face; ‘there ’s a letter in the office for 
you.’ I was about putting my hand behind me, when a moment’s thought checked the 
movement, and I answered: ‘ My name is not K-—, madam ; it is J—; Gzorcz J—.’ 
‘Ah! J—.,’ echoed the lady, turning to her assistant, who was writing at the desk; 
‘GrorcEe J —; I believe there is a letter to that address also?’ ‘Yes; and here it is,’ 
answered the ready assistant, handing to the fair official a letter, which she in turn passed 
over to me. 1 looked at the superscription, and true enough, there was my name as plain 
as could be! The hand-writing, however, was perfectly new to me; and what appeared 
not a little remarkable, the ink of it was as fresh as if but just written. Laying down a 
silver dollar on the counter, I broke open the letter and commenced reading ; and soon 
was so absorbed in its contents, that I forgot to take the change, which I have no doubt 
the fair post-mistress duly counted out for me. Here is the letter: 


‘Dear Sir: I hope you wiil excuse the boldness of these lines, in consideration of the motives of 
kindness that prompted them. Though I perhaps am totally unknown to you, you are not so to me; 
for long since, by observation as well as hearsay. 1 learned the sterling worth of your character; a 
character in which the gentler affections of our common nature seem so intimately blended with the 
sterner virtues of manhood, that it is hard for a casual observer to tell which of the two classes pre- 
dominates: and knowing this, I have often felt regret that so much of talent and goodness, so much 
of what gentle hearts admire and yearn after, should be suffered to ‘ waste its sweetness on the desert 
air;’ in other words, that you, Sir, who are so well fitted to make one woman happy in her own eyes, 
and so exalted in the eyes of others, should feel contented to creep through the world, a solitary, use- 
less being, with all the finer feelings and affections of your nature mouldering away in ignoble sloth, 
for the lack of some near and deur object around which to cling and expand to their full growth. Re- 
member, my dear Sir, the distant and antiquated tower, lovely as it may show in the setting sun, 
loses half its interest. if on approaching it we discover that its sides are rugged and bare, and desti- 
tute of that green and clinging verdure which truth as well as romance ever associates with it. Even 
so the solitary man, gifted as he may be in intellect and person, seems shorn of half his glory, if ona 
closer acquaintance we find him a stranger to those mutual affections which cluster and glow around 
the domestic altar-fire. 

‘Now, my dear Sir, do think of these things, and don’t, I pray you, be a musty old bachelor any 
longer; and, above all things, don’t plead in excuse, as you have heretofore done, the inaccessibility 
of our sex. There is many a solitary flower still blooming im nature’s garden, waiting patiently its 
turn to be plucked; and I know of no man who would transplant one of these so easily and wear it 
so gracefully as yourself. No. Sir; your solitary position is all your own fault, 1 assure you; or at 
least, it will be so hereafter. Let me whisper a word in yourear. 1 KNoW A YOUNG Lapy—— But 
no matter. If you take these lines as kindly as they are meant, you shall soon hear from me again. 


Till then, adieu! ‘HELEN ’ 


‘ Anp so,’ thought I, as I closed this epistle, ‘ here ’s a dead-set at last! But who upon 
earth, or ‘ elsewhere,’ is ‘ HELEN ;’ HELEN, who has discovered so many good qualities in 
me, both personal and mental, of the existence of which I was myself so profoundly igno- 
rant? I recalled the names of all my female acquaintances of former and later years, but 
that name was not among them. And then, above all things, who is the ‘lady’ whom 
HELEN ‘ knows?’ Aftersome hard cogitating, I began to perceive the uselessness of con- 
jecture ; and so, thrusting the letter into my pocket, 1 again commenced loitering through 
the crowded hall, in hopes that a smile, a glance of the eye, or some other gentle token, 
would reveal to me something farther in the matter. I was disappointed, however. All 
faces appeared alike to me; and, after a few moments more of fruitless search, I retired 
from the hall, and turned homeward. That night I dreamed of ‘ Hexen,’ and of the lady 
whom Helen ‘ knows ;’ and so vivid was the impression of that dream, that on awaking 
in the morning I could have picked them both out from among a million. I have dreamed 
of them often, since ; but I have never been able to see their faces among the living, al- 
though I have sought them every where. What is rather vexatious, too, HELEN seems to 
have forgotten entirely her promise that I should hear from her again. Perhaps she does 
not know what feelings her letter has given rise to; and, if paradventure she has seen me 
since, mistakes my constitutional timidity for indifference to the sex. It is partly in the 
hope that she may change her opinion, if such be her belief, and partly for the purpose of 
reminding her of the promise at the close of her letter, and to assure her that I am open to 
all honorable proposals on the part of her fair friend, that I lay the whole affair before the 
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public.’ - - . We suggested, not long since, that a simplification of the nomenclature of 
the law would not be amiss ; and we ventured to offer a few arguments in support of that 
position. We are quite of the opinion that a similar simplification of Medical Nomenclature 
would prove of service to the masses. We have sometimes seen the necessity of this very 
ludicrously illustrated. Very much confounded was our friend Doctor Doang,a few years 
since, by a remark of one of his patients. The day previous, the Doctor had prescribed 
that safe and palatable remedy, the ‘ syrup of birch-thorn,’ and had left his prescription 
duly written in the usual cabalistic characters: ‘ Syr. Rham. Cath.’ On inquiring if the 
patient had taken the medicine, a thunder-cloud darkened her face ; lightning flashed from 
her eyes; and she roared out: ‘No! 1 can read your doctor-writing — and I aint a-goin to 
take the Syrup of Ram-Cats for any body under Gop’s heaven!’ ‘Hence we view the 
great necessity there is’ of a material change in our medical nomenclature, - - - THERE 
is a small class of ‘ entertainers,’ if such they may be called, who have a very mistaken 
idea of what constitutes true hospitality. We have heard of some ‘ hospitable’ tables in 
this town where it is made a sine qua non that a guest on his initiation shall be ‘ drank 
under the table ;? and no man who is not carried home on a shutter is entitled to a subse- 
quent place at the board of his host. We are struck with an illustration of the true nature 
of such enforced ‘ hospitality,’ which we find in a review of the ‘ Life of Marion:’ ‘ He 
was not present when the city surrendered. He had marched in from Dorchester when his 
services were needed, but an accident removed him and preserved him for greater achieve- 
ments. Dining with some friends in Tadd-street, the host, through a blind hospitality, 
turned the key upon his guests, that they might not escape until gorged with wine. Marion 
was a temperate man, and resolutely raised the window and let himself out upon the pave- 
ment. The fall, from the second story, cost him a broken ankle. The injury was severe, 
and disabled him for many months. He left the city in a litter, according to the orders of 
LincoLn, for the departure of ‘all officers unfit for duty.’ He retired to his residence 
in St. John’s parish. His mental and bodily sufferings while thus confined can be ima- 
gined.’ - - - Most persons have heard perhaps of the direction given by a gawk toa 
traveller: ‘You go down this road, till von come to Squire Jones’ house, which always 
stands by a little yaller dog.” An amusing continental traveller— who was so ‘ indiffe- 
rent’ to natural scenery that he rode around the lake of Geneva in a char-d-banc, with his 
back to the lake — adopts a similar transposition. He tells us that the German universities 
are ‘ always placed at the seats of celebrated beer !’ The French traveller in Scotland, who 
reported that at every village they kept relays of dogs to bark the feeble coach-horses on 
toward the next one, did not awaken more ludicrous associations. The continental gen- 
tleman might as well have assumed, from a little circumstance of which he makes mention, 
that there prevails in Italy a universal taste for wine ‘ with a fly in it;’ for he tells us that 
they never put corks into their wine-bottles ; and that consequently the neck of the bottle 
for several inches becomes quite full ef flies. ‘ When I poured out some wine into my glass, 
perhaps a hundred drowned flies came out with a small quantity of liquor, like currant-sauce 
for roast pig.’ - - - Ir was a sad thing for the early admirers of Sternr’s ‘ Sentimen- 
tal Journey’ to be obliged to revise their opinion of its author. They were unwilling to 
believe that while he was writing so feelingly upon an imprisoned bird, and sympathizing 
so warmly with a dead ass, he could have been in the habit of grossly ill-treating 
his wife and family at home, Some such feeling came over us, while reading Worps- 
WORTH’s remonstrance, in a late London journal, against the construction of a rail-road 
through the beautiful lake-district of England. The love of his kind, the interest which 
he feels for the PETER Bevts around him, seems to be something more than questionable, 
when we find him contending that no good is to be obtained by ‘ transferring uneducated 
persons in large bodies’ to see the lake scenery of England. They cannot have acquired 
the proper ‘educated habit’ of observing and studying such scenes. The ‘tempting of 
artisans, laborers, and the humbler classes of shop-keepers, to ramble to a distance,’ to look 
upon Nature in her loveliest forms and moods,’ it seems is a thing not to be thought of. 
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Such is the difference between preaching and practice. The London ‘ Spectator’ weekly 
journal, adverting to this evidence of Worpswortn’s real character, remarks, that ‘it 
raises unpleasant notions, and will form unwelcome materials for the immortal bard’s fu- 
ture biographer.’ It is a little amusing to see the earnestness with which some of the 
London journalists go about to fortify the ‘ argument’ that the ‘ lower orders’ are really 
capable of feeling and enjoying the beauties of nature and of art. A crowd of people, we 
are gravely informed, ‘ although,’ as is pointedly mentioned, ‘ poor and humble in exterior,’ 
while examining ‘ The Mourners,’ a group of statues exhibited at Westminster-Hall, ‘ were 
affected tosuch a degree, that tears coursed down their rough and care-worn cheeks!’ In- 
deed! Who would have thought it possible! - - - Wer have already encountered one or 
two parodies upon Mr. Por’s ‘ Raven,’ but have seen nothing so faithful o the original, 
nor so well executed in all respects, as one which has been sent us, entitled ‘ T’he Black 
Cat.’ The lines purport to have ‘slipped from the hat of a wild-looking young man, as he 
rushed- from the door of a respectable house in one of our inland towns. It only serves to 
show the effect upon country minds of so large an amount of ‘ pokerishness’ as was con- 
tained in the poem alluded to.” We subjoin a few stanzas: 


‘WHEN at midnight gently dozing, on my humble couch reposing, 
Now and then my eyelids closing, in unconscious dreamy thought, 
All at once I heard a scratching, as of something lightly catching 
At the casement’s fastened latching, as if it an entrance sought: 
Scratching, catching at the latching, as if it an entrance sought. 

‘Is it aught or is it naught?’ 


‘ Then said I, with whispered wonder, ‘ What in thunder! what in thunder! 
Is this something, whose faint scratches I have thus distinctly caught” 
But I was n’t much enlightened, and growing somewhat frightened, 

And my fears becoming heightened, as against my fears T fought, 
I determined to determine, while against my fears I fought, 
Whether it was aught or naught. 


‘ Then I felt a little better, and my fears dropped like a fetter 
From my spirit, upon which they thus so potently had wrought; 
But I waited half a second, for in truth I rather reckoned 
That the ghost of Carto beckoned, and his ancient quarters sought, 
Caro, gentle Canto beckoned, and his cushioned cover sought, 
CaR Lo, ne’er by me forgot. 


‘ Soon, with trembling limbs uprising, in excitement past disguising, 
I proceeded to the window, and the casement wildly caught; 
But there was no need of raising, for I saw my CarLo gazing 
From the dog-star that was blazing, in its high and holy spot ; 
Meekly gazing down upon me from that high and holy spot — 
Other object there was not. 


‘From the casement! retreated, but again was hardly seated, 
Ere the summons was repeated, and almost to frenzy wrought, 
I uprose, while loudly pawing, came a harsh, incessant clawing, 
Mingled with a dismal gnawing, and then rose the dreadful thought 
That most likely I was sent for! but I could n’t go, I thought ; 
‘ After all, perhaps ’t is naught.’ 


‘Then I turned me, half despairing, with a kind of desperate daring, 
Little fearing little caring what should prove to be my lot; 
Raised the courage that was needed, and unto the door proceeded, 
Lifted up the latch as HE did, he whom I such tricks had taught, 
He, the fond and faithful creature, whom I once such tricks had taught, 
He who was but now is not.’ 


Hence it was not ‘Carxo,’ but a huge Black Cat, ‘ with tail aspiring gifted, and bristling 
back uplifted,’ between ‘ whom’ and the writer there ensues a colloquy, which is quite 
like the conversation carried on between Mr. Por and ‘The Raven.’ - - - ‘Mere 
stupidity,’ says a clever modern essayist, ‘accompanied by a certain degree of fluency, is 
no inconsiderable power. It enables its possessor to protract a contest long after he is 
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beaten, because he neither understands his own case, nor the arguments which have been 
triumphantly used against him.’ This remark came to our mind recently, while perusing 
in a northern journal a long and labored reply to our brief strictures upon the undigested 
odds-and-ends that go to make up a slip-shodical book, facetiously termed ‘ Boyn’s Rhe- 
toric’ by the compiler thereof. The writer of the article in question, beyond all doubt our 
author himself, says: ‘I had myself formed a very favorable opinion of Mr. Boyp’s work.’ 
‘ Altogether likely ;? but in common with several of our contemporaries, we had formed 
quite another opinion of the book, from the book itself, knowing nothing and caring less 
about the compiler-author. Mr. Boyp, by a pleasant PecKsniFFiAN method of reasoning, 
makes the village where he resides a theme of defence against our ‘aspersions!’ Rather 
‘a weak invention,’ but characteristic enough. ‘The bump of ‘ esteem’ for mere pen-and- 
ink book-makers, adepts at nothing save verbosity and scissors, is very faintly propelled on 
our cranium ; and when in the exercise of professional duty we manifest this ‘ deficiency,’ 
we must expect to take the consequences ; for 
‘Woo e’er felt the halter dgaw, 
With good opinion of the law?’ 

The rhetorican’s defence of his book is a very weak one; indeed, except the book itself, 
we remember nothing more contemptible. But ‘we trifle time.’ Good morning, Mr. 
Boyp! - - - We-came across the following the other day; and so forcibly, so vividly 
does it portray the thoughts which have a hundred times passed through our own minds, 
when surveying similar scenes, that it seemed more a remembrance thant‘ any new thing:’ 
‘ We often pause beneath the windows of some public hospital, and picture to ourself the 
gloomy and mournful scenes that are passing within. The sudden movement of a taper, 
as its feeble ray shoots from window after window, until its light gradually disappears, as 
if it were carried farther back into the room, to the bed-side of some suffering patient, is 
enough to awaken a whole crowd of reflections ; the mere glimmering of the low-burning 
lamps, which, when all other habitations are wrapped in darkness and slumber, denote 
the chamber where so many forms are writhing with pain, or wasting with disease, is suf- 
ficient to check the most boisterous merriment. Who can tell the anguish of those weary 
hours, when the only sound the sick man hears, is the disjointed wanderings of some 
feverish siumberer near him, the low moan of pain, or perhaps the muttered, long-forgotten 
prayer of a dying man? Who but those who have felt it, can imagine the sense of 
loneliness and desolation which must be the portion of those who in the hour of dan- 
gerous illness are left to be tended by strangers; for what hands, be they ever so gentle, 
can wipe the clammy brow, or smooth the restless bed, like those of mother, wife, or 
child?’ - - - THat was strong ‘presumptive evidence’ of personal cleanliness, which 
was conveyed by the reply of a lad to a gentleman who asked him why it was that his 
father came to have such dirty hands: ‘’Cause,’ said he, ‘he is always wiping them on 
his face.’ The old gentleman usually illustrated a small distance, as for example, three- 
fourths of an inch, by saying, ‘ It was as broad as the black of my nail.’ Every body has 
heard of the man who said, in reply to a remark touching an ‘ awful pause’ in a company, 
that ‘ he guess’d they ’d have awful paws too, if they performed as much labor as he did.’ 
The following, however, is the most amusing application of the word that we remember 
ever to have seen: ‘ At an election dinner at Cambridge, the mayor sat at one end of the 
table, and Sir Perer Pawsey, a gentleman of good estate, at the other. Sir Perer’s son, 
a raw, long-legged lad from Harrow, was also at table. After dinner, the general buzz 
that frequently occurs in a large mixed party was succeeded by a momentary silence. 
‘ Here is one of those awkward pauses that one sometimes meets with at table,’ observed 
the mayor to a doctor of civil laws on his right. Well, the conversation went on, and in 
about ten minutes a cessation of talk suddenly took place. ‘ Here is another of those awk- 
ward pauses at table,’ repeated the mayor to the doctor. ‘ Not half so awkward as a 
Cambridge mayor!’ bellowed Sir Peter Pawsky, casting a furious glance at the astonished 
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chief magistrate. The fact is, the baronet had pocketed the first supposed personal affront, 
which he had taken to himself; but the second, glancing as it seemed to do upon his dar- 
ling and only son, was too much for his endurance.’ - - - ‘ Sunday in a Country Village’ 
has been somewhat anticipated by a paper included in the ‘ Sketches of the Country,’ by 
our friend ‘ N.S. D.,’ entitled ‘Sunday in New-England.’ The present sketch is well 
written, especially that portion of it which depicts the Paul-Pryhood of a small village on 
the Sabbath. ‘ As the poet says :’ 


On Sunday is the time, of course, Open a shutter, turn a lock, 
When Gossip’s congregated force The whole row feels the electric shock, 
Pours from the central chapel: Springs tilt. their blinds up-throwing ; 
Then hints and anecdotes increase, And every ear and every eye 
And in the mansion-house of Peace Darts to one centre, to descry 
Dark Discord drops her apple. Who’s coming or who's going. 


WE have dropped in on two or three occasions to hear Mr. Hupson discuss the merits 
of that very clever writer, Mr. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, of whom most persons had ‘by 
parcels something heard,’ before Mr. Hupson, like ‘Peter Cram at Tinnecum,’ had 
‘cal’lated to lectur’ among us. We were not a little disappointed the first time we heard 
him. Notwithstanding the Boston prestige which preceded his advent, we had not listened 
to him for ten minutes, before we said, mentally : 


‘ HE is one of the tribe who subsist by their wits, 
Remembered by starts and forgotten by fits ;’ 


and ‘ it will go nigh to be thought so, shortly.” But, however natural the inference, this 
proved not to be altogether a ‘righteous judgment.’ His gestures, his manner, his into- 
nations, were — we desire to use a mild term —ridiculous. St. Virus and the Rev. Mr. 
Mawworm seemed contending for the mastery in the composition of his style. And what 
was worse than all, the fact could not be disguised that his manner was assumed — that it 
was not natural. Affectation of any kind is sufficiently contemptible ; but affectation of 
uncouthness strikes us as the height of vulgarity. That his manner was affected, could not, 
as we have said, be disguised ; and moreover it was proved by the fact that the speakér 
found it necessary, in his subsequent lectures, greatly to subdue and modify his ludicrous 
defects. They were found ‘ not to do,’ exactly, in this meridian, Mr. Hupson isa striking 
lecturer. He has been a diligent student of SHaksPEaRE, but a still more faithful com- 
piler of the opinions of his commentators; some of whom he condemned in no measured 
terms, while he was actually serving out their own criticisms upon the Great Bard, after 
an antithetical method of his own, which to those not conversant with Hazuirt, SCHLEGEL, 
CoLERIDGE, and other writers upon the characters of SHaAKsPEARE, doubtless seemed as 
original in matteras in manner. We recognized many an old friend in his transposed and 
inverted thoughts ; just as CARLYLE would have recognized himself in the lecturer’s de- 
scription of Burns in the society of Edinburgh, on his first visit to the Northern Metropolis. 
Mr. Hupson possesses earnestness of manner; he has fortified himself for his task by some 
reading and much remembering ; he has occasional feeling, underneath all the semblances of 
uncouthness which he no doubt finds to stand him in good stead, in one point of view ; and 
these are his principal attractions. But, with our contemporary, the ‘ Albion’ weekly journal, 
we decline to receive as a capable expounder of SHAKSPEARE one who holds such absurd opi- 
nions touching the characterof PoLonius, and who denies to Lady Macsetu the possession 
of mind. - - - Ourstory of the negro who ‘ hear’n sumfin drop’ when he fell from the top of 
a tree, has recalled to the mind of a friend in the country the following circumstance : ‘ A 
young gentleman, a member of our college, was expelled for the crime of drawing young 
ladies up to his room at night, and letting them down in the morning by means of a rope 
and basket arranged from his window. Of course a great deal of gossiping conversation 
was the consequence. The following colloquy occurred between two young ladies: ‘ JANE, 
do you really believe that students draw girls up to their rooms?’ ‘Certainly, my dear; 
more than that, I know they do.” ‘How?’ ‘ Well, I was going by the colleges one morn- 
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ing; it was just before light ; ’t was very early in the morning; and I heard a noise in the 
direction of one of the college-buildings. I looked that way, and as plain as I see you now, 
I saw a girl in a basket, about half-way from a three-story window to the ground ; and just 
then the rope broke, and— down I came!’ Very improper, Jane—very! - - - Not 
on the Battle-Field’ is the striking title of a noble poem from the pen of Reverend Joun 
Pierront, of Boston, contributed to a recent number of ‘The Peace Advocate.’ It 
has this motto from ‘ The Neighbors:’ ‘'To fall on the battle-field fighting for my country, 
that would not be hard.’ The poet expresses a different aspiration; although it is not in 
conformity exactly with the sentiments of a former poem of his, in which these lines occur : 


‘ In the Gop of Battles trust ; 
Die we may, and die we must, 
And oh! where can ‘dust to dust’ 
Be consigned so well?’ 


as—- where, do you suppose, reader? Why, on the battle-field! But n’importe: the fol- 
lowing is otherwise considered : 


*O no, no—let me lie But, as his eye grows dim, 

Not on a field of battle, when I die! What is a column or a mound to him? 
Let not the iron tread 1 ‘What, to the parting soul, 

Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head: | The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Nor let the reeking knife, Of drums? No: let me die 

That I have drawn against a brother’s life, Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
Be in my haud when death And the soft summer air, 

Thunders along, and tramples me beneath As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
His heavy squadron’s heels, And from my forehead dries 

Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 
Seem wuiting to receive 

My soul to their clear depths! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered ; 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits —spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 

By labors, cares, and counsels for their good. 


‘From such a dying bed, 
Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 
The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 
O, never let my spirit take her flight! 


‘I know that beauty’s eye 
Is all the ye od where ae eee fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 
And sunshine flashes on the lifted lance : 
I know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin rung 
In honor of the brave 
Who on the battle-field have found a grave. 


‘ And in my dying hour, 
When riches, fame and honor have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 
Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
That all must drink at Jast, 
| O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then let my soul run back, 
| With peace and joy, along my earthly track, 
And see that all the seeds 
| That I have scattered there in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 
Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven!’ 


‘Such honors grace the bed, 
I know, whereon the warrior lays his head 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 
The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shout. | 


There is a something which seems to us prosaic in the construction of the lines we have 
omitted ; the familiar names, perhaps, of the towns and monuments that bear record of 
American valor; and the mere remark, ‘ Some of these piles I’ve seen,’ with which they 
are introduced. But the ensuing, as a picture, is perfect, and ‘sweetly musical :’ 


‘ Tuy ‘tomb,’ TaemrstTocres, 
That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 
That issue from the gulf of Salamis : 
And thine, too, have I seen, 
Thy mound of earth, Parrocivs, robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 
Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turbaned boy, 
Upon the margin of the plain of Troy.’ 


A profound essay upon ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ in a late English Magazine, contains 
many hopeful auguries of the general peace of the world in all future time. Instead of 
VOL. XXV. 48 
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soldiers marching to and fro to express their desire for peace, by the sound of the trumpet; 
to force conviction at the point of the sword, and inculcate charity by grape-shot, a net- 
work of rail-ways shall be stretched over the globe, that shall enable men of every nation 
to meet and mingle freely with each other ; giving and receiving hospitality ; explaining 
and receiving explanations upon all matters of difference ; learning and exhibiting, in a 
word, toeach other their true hearts and minds; when each, finding the other but a reflex 
of his own, will eschew harsher modes of communication, and leave the lovers of war to 
enjoy among themselves their own system of peace-making. Hosts of agencies are also 
at work to remove the thousand distinctions that agitate and divide society. The philoso- 
pher will yet behold the time which he is anticipating and working for, when man, leaving 
to his powerful and faithful friends, the machines, the wear and tear, the rough and dis- 
pleasing portions of the business of life, shall find the remainder a recreation rather than 
a toil, and begin to devote himself in earnest to the grander duties of life, that of developing 
wealth that economists never dreamed of, the surpassing wealth of his own intellectual and 
moral being. ‘ A consummation devoutly to be wished :’ may Gop speed the time! Since 
the foregoing was in type, we perceive that the Hon. Mr. CuarTeris, the member of the 
British Parliament who moved the address in reply to the QuEEN’s speech from the throne, 
among other things remarked in reference to the recent visits of foreign sovereigns to Eng- 
land, that the time was not far distant when the power of steam would unite the capitals 
of all the countries of Europe, until the inhabitants of each became so interested in the 
public works of all the others, that a unanimity of interest would ultimately prove to be the 
best of all safeguards against the chances of a war. This reasoning is based upon sound 
philosophy. - - - Iv is not without a sense of exultation, that we cordially commend the 
‘ Original Papers’ of the present number. They are so much to our own taste, that we 
cannot but hope our readers will share the pleasure which their perusal has given us. The 
initial article will command the reader’s attention, not less by the importance of its theme 
than by the graces of its style. The next prose paper needs no praise of ours. If its 
closing portions are not deemed to be scarcely less striking than Coorer’s very best scenes, 
we shall be willing to ‘surrender our guess.’ The ‘Scenes at Constantinople’ ave of re- 
cent occurrence, and fresh from the facile pen of our old and esteemed correspondent at 
the Turkish capital. None of our readers will lack the ‘ perception’ to discover, the heart 
to feel, or the taste to admire the beauty of the thoughts ‘ On Perception’ by ‘ glorious Joun’ 
Waters. In the ‘Sketches of the Great West,’ the reader will be impressed with many 
objects of striking interest. ‘The opening section reveals to us the reality of those monsters 
of the early creation, ‘ whose very ruins are tremendous.’ What an animal must have been 
the ‘ Missourtum !’ 


‘Soon as the deluge ceased to pour ‘Creation felt a general shock : 
The floods of death from shore to shore, The screaming eagle sought the rock, 
And verduresmiled again, The elephant was slain: 
Hatched amidst elemental strife, Affrighted men to caves retreat, 
He sought the upper realms of life, Tigers and leopards licked his feet, 
The tyrant of the plain! And own'd his Jordly reign.’ 


AN amusing writer tells us, that at a certain town in Italy they exhibit the skeleton of 
the first animal that drew blood, and thus broke the general peace; namely, the flea that 
bit Eve, the night after her fall! It is of immense size; a circumstance much in favor of 
the truth of the story, and of the antediluvian origin of the insect; for ‘ there were giants 
in those days,’ and men reached a prodigious age; but since the deluge both mankind and 
fleas have gradually degenerated in size and figure, until they have come to be a stunted, 
short-lived, aguish race. The slow but steady-purposed bug, the musquito with his sound- 
ing horn, the frisky and agile flea, are not what they were, ‘by a long chalk.’ In reading 
the sketch of the rise of the vast Missouri in the Rocky Mountains, we called to mind the 
striking remark of a late English traveller. ‘It is interesting,’ he says, ‘to trace the rivers 
upward to their last fibres; they have their roots in the skies ; or they may be considered 
as the roots of the sea, which thus grows in the heavens, and draws its supplies of nour- 
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ishment from thence.’ By the by, we accidentally omitted, in the description of the 
‘Grand Tower’ rock in the Mississippi, in our last number, the following passage: ‘A 
highly poetical suggestion in reference to the Grand Tower has been made, which every 
American would feel proud to see carried into effect, It is, that a monument to Futron 
be erected upon its top. The expense could easily be defrayed by collections from passen- 
gers on the boats which pass it. A statue of Futon, executed by Powers, the native 
sculptor of the Valley, and erected on the top of Grand Tower, midway in the length of 
the great Mississippi, and in its strongest current, would indeed be a noble memorial, at 
once honorable to the mighty genius who taught how to stem the tide of the great Father 
of Waters, to the art of sculpture, as developed by the Great West, and to the gratitude 
of a great nation.” This suggestion is quite too important to be overlooked. — Neb 


BunTLine, with ‘a clear field’ asks ‘no favor’ of his readers. He is one of your gallant, 
dashing sort of persons who compel admiration. 





Witness this passage from a letter of one 
of our most felicitous contributors: ‘I s’pose you know that Nep BunT.ine is ‘ clever, 


very?’ If you don’t, be aware of it. He is one of those provoking fellows that I can’t 
altogether like, either, for Iam sure to find an unpublished thought of my own too often to 
be comfortable, to say nothing of phrases, or combinations, or something which ought to 
have been mine, and would have been, if I had thought of them; and yet I don’t think I 
am jealous of any thing in the wide world ; for there is room enough, Heaven knows, and 
‘the blue sky bends over all.” —- Tue opening of the present ‘PoLyGcon Paper’ ar- 
rested our sympathies at once ; ‘ and therewithal the water stood in our eyes.’ Young; 
an accomplished scholar; a man of the world, in the best sense of that abused term; anda 
most felicitous writer; we will not believe that his earthly doom is yet sealed. The 
shadow will go back upon the dial ; the sweet airs of spring will breathe into his nostrils 
a new breath of life. Heaven send him health and strength !—- Ir our readers laugh only 
half as heartly as we did at the ‘ Hints to Lovers,’ our object, and we are sure that of the 
writer, will be attained. ‘ The Chemist’s Dream,’ from a new contributor, is fully equal 
to the ‘ Dinner of the Months,’ by a distinguished English writer, which has been so much 
admired. ‘The poetical department, we trust our readers will agree with us, is unusually 
well supplied. Tue Rev. Sypney Situ is dead. What a wholesome satirist, 
what a subtle wit, what a benevolent reformer, has the world lost in him! Admirable 
as was his written style, we are informed by those who knew him most intimately, that in 
society his literary was lost in his excelling personal manner. His conversation sparkled 
and cheered, as if it were colloquial champaigne. We remember hearing Mr. Wasuine- 
TON IRvING, who met him frequently during his residence in London, remark, that when 


encountered in society, he was sure to be found the centre of some circle, whose delighted 


countenances evinced the source of their enjoyment. Titled dames, ministerial digni- 


taries, lordly bishops in their stoles, all might be seen gathered around him, drinking in 
with ‘ pleased alacrity’ his delightful wit or sparkling humor. But, as is well observed 
by a London journal, Sypxey Smitn’s character will be estimated by posterity on higher 
grounds, ‘ Jt will not be forgotten, that he supported Roman Catholic claims, and that they 
were conceded; that he strenuously assaulted the game-laws, and that they underwent 
great modification; that he compelled a large portion of the public to acknowledge the 
mischief of our penal settlements; that he became the advocate of the wretched chim- 
ney-sweepers, and their miseries were alleviated ; that he contended against many of the 
unjust provisions of the Church Reform Bill, and they were amended ; that whereas, be- 
fore his time, a man accused at the bar of a criminal court might be hanged before he had 
been half heatd, now every prisoner has the benefit of a defence by counsel. It will be 
freely acknowledged too, that no pubiic writer was more successful than he in denouncing 
a political humbug, or demolishing a literary pretender; that he was, in fine, an upright 
and a benevolent man.’ We cannot help asking ourselves: ‘In the state upon which the 
departed prelate has entered, shall there be exercised no pleasant wit, no immortal humor? 
Can that be to him a happy place, in which those elements which have entered so largely 
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into his intellectual enjoyments in this world are unknown? One is scarcely willing to 
believe it. We are almost tempted to wish with Lams, that there may be a provision for 
the peculiar tastes of such choice spirits in the ‘ unknown land to which we go.’ - - - A 
FRIEND writing from Washington early in March gives us this pleasant sketch of a ‘ Sucker’ 
office-seeker: ‘ DickENs might draw some laughable caricatures from the live specimens 
of office-hunters now on hand here. The new President has just advise} them all to go 
home and leave their papers behind them, and such a scattering you neversaw! One fel- 
low came here from Illinois, and was introduced to a wag, who he was told had great in- 
fluence at court, and who, although destitute of any such pretensions, kept up the delusion 
for the sake of the joke. The Sucker addressed the man of influence something in this wise: 
‘ Now, stranger, look at them papers. Them names is the fust inourtown, There’s Dea- 
con STILEs —~ there aint a piouser a man in all the county ; and then there ’s Joun RocErs, 
our shoe-maker ; he made them boots, and a better pair never tramped over these diggins. 
You would n’t think them soles had walked over three hundred miles of Hoosier mud, but 
they have though, and are sound yet. Every body in our town knows Joun RoceErs ; just 
you go out to Illinois and ask him about me; you ’ll find out how I stand. Then you ask 
Jim TuRNER, our constable, what I did for the party; he ’ll tell you I was a screamer at 
the polls. Now, I’ve come all the way from Illinois, and on foot too, most of the way, to 
see if Ican have justice. They wanted me to take a town office to home, but I must have 
something that pays beforehand; such as them char-gees, as they call ’em. I haint got 
but seven dollars left, and I can’t wait; just get me one of them char-gees, will ye? Tell 
the old man how ’tis—he’ll doit. Fact is, he must; I’ve airnt the office; d—d if I 
haint!’ - - - We perceive that the subject of ‘ National Nomenclature,’ first agitated by 
Mr. WasuiIncTon Irvine in these pages, and subsequently discussed by the public jour- 
nals from Maine to Missouri, is again on the tapis. We hold, with the ‘ Broadway Jour- 
nal,’ that if a new name for our country can be adopted, Apalachia should be chosen, be- 
ing indiginous, springing from the country itself, calculated to reflect honor upon the abo- 
rigines, and moreover a just tribute to Mr. Irvine, ‘ who should be entitled to name the 
land for which in letters he first established a name.’ - - - We don’t exactly know how 
‘to take’ our correspondent at Lexington, Kentucky. His letter is about as definite and 
specific as the method given by one old dame to another, to ascertain whether Indigo was 
good or not: *‘ Yousee, you must take the lumps and pedund ’em up e’en a’most to a pedw- 
der, and then sprinkle the peéwder on top of a pan of water; and if the indigo is good, it "Il 
*jither sink or swim, and I don’t know which!’ We ‘don’t know which,’ dear Sir. Will 
youenlighten us? - - - We hear from Paris that a countrywoman of ours, whose name is 
not given, has been soshocked at seeing a little statuette, by one of the most eminent artists of 
France, representing a young mother, half dressed, fondling her infant child, a work of 
most exquisite beauty, that she has caused neat little black silk dresses to be made for the 
mother and the child, and has had them habited therein! The statuette of the two figures, 
becomingly clothed, now occupies a prominent position on her chimney-piece, and excites 
a good deal of remark, and not a little ridicule. Miss M’Tavisn, formerly of Baltimore, a 
lady of great intellectual and personal endowments, has a'tracted marked attention and 
admiration in the highest English and French circles. She is a near relative of Lady 
WELLESLEY ; and it was to her kindness that we were indebted for the admirable poem, 
‘The Battle of Camperdown,’ by the late Marquess WELLESLEY, which was first given to 
the public in these pages. - - - We have largeaccessions of ‘ Puncn’ by the late arrivals. 
The ‘ eastern contributor’ gives a peculiarly Frenchy description of his ascent up the pyra- 
mid, to introduce Puncu to CHEops, to ‘leave his card at the gates of History.’ He would 
have hunted for rhymes in which to express his emotions, but he was ‘occupied all night 
in hunting for something else.’ In the gray of dawn, however, he ‘lighted a fire of camel’s 
dung at the north-east corner of the pyramid, just as the god of day rose over Cairo,’ and 
made a poi of paste; and at precisely nineteen minutes past seven, the big placard of 
PuNcH was stuck upon the topmost stone, amidst cheers which astonished the undiscovered 
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mummies that lie darkling in tomb-chambers beneath, and even disturbed the broken- 

nosed old sphynx, who has been couched for thousands of years in the desert hard by. 

Puncn is much troubled with curious contributors, who sometimes ask him difficult ques- 

tions, but he is never at fault in his replies. Par example: ‘If you have a check, what 

ought you todo with your pawn?’ The answer is: ‘ If you havea check, and the amount 

is sufficient, « .1l at your uncle’s and release your pawn at once.’ ‘ Potato, to be sure, is 

nothing but starch; but a piece of potato dropped into a glass of grog would not have the 

effect of stiffening it.’ This display of knowledge in the instances of chess and chemistry, 

is equal to the ‘Sunday Mercury’s of anatomy, ete. Their Nimropis a genius: ‘ How 

does man differ from the brute creation?’ ‘ He stands upright, but doesn’t act so. He 
walks on two legs, contrary to the Bible, for it says, ‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou go all the 
days of thy life.’ ‘Where is situated the carotid artery?’ ‘It commences both sides of 
the neck at the shirt-collar, passes up under the hat-brim to the topof the head, then down 
the insensate canal and terminates in both boots!’ ‘ How long ought a person to remain 
in a warm bath?’ ‘Till he finds his toe-nails floating on the surface of the water.’ But, 
revertons & nous Ponche: The QuEEN and PRiINcE ALBERT have been on a visit to Brigh- 
ton. The comfort of ‘the royal children’ was not forgotten: ‘The royal carpet-beater 
was sent for, and entrusted with the hearth-rug of the Pavilion play-room ; the inspector of 
palaces had been sent down expressly to see to the lighting of the fires and airing of the 
beds; and the steward of the clothes-horse held a consultation with the warming-pan in 
ordinary, as to the airing of the sheets and blankets.’ - - - Tue remarks of our corres- 
pondent at Hartford, Conn., would have ‘hurt our feelings,’ but for a note from a friend, 
received within the same hour. It takes all sorts of people, Sir, to make a world: ‘ You 
are right in doing what you can toextend the realms of good humor. Blessed be the wind 
that wakes a few ripples on the stagnant waters, and the pleasant sunshine which makes 
them sparkle in the light! Give me the new-comer whose philosophy brightens all faces 
like his own, rather than the grim didactic visage which cools the whole atmosphere around. 
Non amabile frigus!’ - - - Tuts fair ‘ hit’ at the semi-original of Gaur’s ‘ Laurie Todd?’ is 
one of the funny scraps of the ‘ Broadway Journal :’ ‘ Mr. THorsurn has grown fat, figu- 
ratively, upon the reputation of Laurie Topp; he looks as smiling as one of his own peren- 
nials whenever any one asks him if he was really the original of GaLt’s hero. The 
career of Mr. Tuorsurn has been an exceedingly common one, and it is proof of his sim- 
ple-heartedness that he regards himself as an evidence of divine goodness, in having attained 
to the venerable age of seventy-two. But we have known a parrot that attained to a greater 
age even than that.’ ‘ Anentthe bird, I wish he had n’t said that.’ By the by, we incline to 
think that the ‘ Journal’ and its highly technical correspondent might as well relinquish the 
idea of writing down Trinity Church. The truth is, that that rather respectable structure has an 
appeal to the eye, the instructed as well as uninstructed eye, that neither unexplained sneers 
nor minute technical criticisms can in the least affect. The noble spire, at the last advices, 
rose gracefully into mid-air; but then ‘ OpERATIVE’s reserved ‘strictures’ have not yet ap- 
peared. By the way, has ‘Operative’ ever seen the Moravian Church, in Houston-street, 
east of Broadway? ‘T'hat now is a fair subject for critical satire. Seen from the Bowery, 
it looks like a barn with a ‘ kiss-me-quick’ hoodon. - + - Is there a greater bore in chris- 
tendom than your person who takes nothing for granted ?— who insists upon minute parti- 
cularity in every sentence you utter !— and who has no conception whatever of a ‘ figure 
of speech?’ An inquisitor of this stamp will reply to the remark, ‘ Ah! that is something 
like,’ with, ‘ Like what?’ and insist upon an answer, An entertaining travelling companion 
gives us an amusing specimen in this kind, a fellow-Englishman, whom he encountered at 
Naples. Chancing to make use of the term ‘a stone’s throw off,’ he was at once brought 
up with: ‘ It is but ‘a stone’s-throw,’ you say; but my dear Sir, what do you call a stone’s 
throw? Mount Vesuvius now will throw you a stone a matter of thirty miles; and little 
King Davin, though not so strong as Vesuvius, would throw a stone much farther than I 
could: witness his attack upon Gouiatu.’ ‘Oh! I mean it is but a street’s length off,’ 
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carelessly answered the victim. ‘ Well, but my dear Sir, streets differ in length,’ rejoined 
the indefatigable querist; and he proceeded to illustrate the correctness of his assumption, 
by citing divers examples of long and short thoroughfares. Defend us from such utterly 
matter-of-fact persons. Like Dickens’s ‘ Parlor Orator’ they require proof of every thing. 
‘ He isa true friend to his race,’ says he. ‘Prove it,’ said I. ‘ His acts prove it,’ says he ; 
‘ Prove them,’ says 1.’ - - - A supscriBER at Society Hill, (S. C.,) in a note to the pub- 
lisher enclosing his subscription to the KNICKERBOCKER, adds by way of postscript: ‘ By 
the by, Mr. Publisher, you will oblige me very much by sending me (on the wrapper per- 
haps of your next number) the Epiror’s name. I hardly think it right that one should be 
so well entertained at a gentleman’s ‘ ‘Table,’ without knowing his name. Pardonnez, Mr. 
Knicx., but a subscriber craves an introduction.’ Certainly ; with the greatest pleasure 
in life: ‘ Mr. ‘ H. A. S.,’ permit the publisher to introduce to your acquaintance Mr. Lewis 
GAYLORD CLARK, who since the fourth number of the third volume (out of its series of 
twenty-five) of this Magazine, has been its sole Editor. Of the few issues which preceded 
his administration, two or three were edited by Mr. Cuaryes F. Horrman, author of 
‘Winter in the West,’ two or three by the late Timotuy FL.int, and the remainder by 
Mr. S. D. Lanetree, deceased. - - - Tue ‘Letters from Cuba’ and ‘The St. Leger 
Papers’ arrived too late for the present number. They will appear in our next. ‘ Dark 
Ellspeth’s Life-Tale,’ having been unavoidably delayed, will be concluded in the same 
issue. The following papers are either filed for immediate insertion, or under ‘ favorable 
consideration :’ ‘ My Grandfather’s House ;’ ‘ American Poetry ;’ ‘ Polygon Papers;’ ‘ A Pio- 
neer Group;’ ‘ The Seven Tyrants ;’ ‘ Necessity of a National Literature,’ete. - - - SE- 
VERAL new publications, and new editions of old ones, were received at too late an hour 
for other reference than this mere acknowledgment. They will be duly noticed in our next. 


Literary Recorp.— Mr. Epwarp DuNNIGAN, in Numbers Twenty-three and Twenty-four, 
has completed his superb edition of the Douay Bible. We have already twice or thrice adverted 
to this excellent edition; but we must not omit to mention that its original excellence has marked 
the series of numbers to the very last. The first of the issues before us contains a touching and taste- 
ful design on steel, for a ‘ Register of Deaths.’ . . . Messrs. Saxton AND Mixes, Broadway, have 
published in a remarkably convenient form, ‘The Vocal Guide, a First Book for Schools and Classes 
in Vocal Music,’ by Witt1am J. Epson. Thisis a very comprehensive and well-arranged treatise. 
It contains a systematic arrangement of the elements of the art, adapted to the modern mode of teach- 
ing by the aid of the black-board ; with directions, illustrations, and remarks, on the application of the 
rules, the attuning of the voice, and the practice of singing, etc. Not a word of praise of ‘ The Vocal 
Guide’ need be added to the fact, that the present is the twelfth edition of the work. . . . Messrs. 
Burcess, SrRinGER AND ComMPANY, enterprising gentlemen, who faithfully perform their promises 
to the public, and who are acquiring a wide reputation, republish without abridgment that eminent 
medical work, the ‘ London Lancet,’ jn a style of excellence, alike of print, paper, and multitudinous 
illustrations, which renders it quite impossible to distinguish the American from the English edition. 
Among the papers in the number before us, is one, elaborately illustrated, upon distortions, etc., of the 
nose, by disease or freaks of nature. Beside being very full in relation to the diag-nose-is and treat- 
ment of maladies which attack the facial ‘ handles’ of ‘us humans,’ the article has certain touches of 
playful humor, which render it very entertaining. The writer lays down several unanswerable pro- 
positions, and among them this: ‘If the nose is large, it isa good deal in the way;’ and he gives 
drawings of several patients, who truly had, as is well observed, ‘ a great deal too much nose.’ Speak- 
ing of the Taliacotian operation,’ or new nose-making from the skin of the forehead, the writer says 
that ‘A good deal of paring is sometimes necessary, to make the nose quite handsome.’ We should 
rather suspect as much, It seems, however, that the dreadful and frightful looking wound in the 
forehead soon fills up, and presents little or no deformity. BuTLEr, in his ‘ Hudibras,’ tells us that 
noses are sometimes made froma part of some other individual, which could well be spared, and that 
when the party died, from whom it was borrowed, the nose dropped off! We have seen only three or 
four persons who upon this hypothesis originally ‘ran their face’ for a ‘ probos-kis’ to the same. 
Messrs: BuRGESs, STRINGER AND Comrany have become the publishers of our eminent novelist, J. 
Frentmore Cooper, Esq.; and have in press a new romance, in two volumes, from his pen, entitled 
‘ Satanstoe, or the Family of Littlepage.’ It will appear early in May. 
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